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| The last, or third form of affectation, puts on 
‘no airs of immediate sympathy or union with 
ithe external, nor of isolation or impassivity 
over against it, but it rather unites both in the 
jair of one who coolly studies it from without 
‘and stands in a position to take the whole mat- 
_ter in its just bearings. 

The transition from one grade of affectation 
to another is strongly marked in literature. 

The affectation of Being, or the sentimental 
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| -IW re 
" THE DYING JESTER. 
tBKe WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY J. A. D. 
b.12. - se 
i Your poor fool craves your pardon, but to-day, 
Alas! his heart hath somehow lost its way ; 
Z ’Tis heavy, sire, and was so feather-light 
2 L. That every breath could waft it out of sight; 
, Nay! do not pity me as here I lie, 
Although they say I am about to die; 
punting But think, when he who speaks shall be no more, 
He had more words, and less to answer for. 
e Prin- You wonder that a dying man can laugh; 
ALL. Pray have it written in my epitaph; 
Nay, who would then believe it? Truth’s a thing 
; Too dear for any but a fool, my king: 
So precious that men bury it; then weep 
-_ That falschood is so common and so cheap. 
ra *Tis pity we must part; I grant it, sire; 
oo But I have had so long an odd desire 
NVEN- To feel what Death is; here, beside, on earth, 


You did not fully understand my worth; 
Not that you failed in laughter when I jested, 
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fes, Pa- But that you merely laughed as all the rest did: 
nent of - > . ° 
Your lucky ignorance will serve you still; 
’T will be the easier my place to fill: 
La. Why grieve that manna is no longer shed, 
ee Who better fare on fish and flesh and bread ? 
Nor grudge their nectar to the gods divine; 
= You can intoxicate yourself with wine. 
, 1866. Excuse my bluntness, sire. It is my way— 
San My foolish way. I have so much to say 
‘lerk of — * That I could almost wish another day 
( f me ; é 
sa Yo utter it. Well, it may not be so. 
Then, with your Majesty’s consent I'll go. 
rman. 
—— THE FEMALE PROTEST IN AMER- 
seg ICA: 
ne, may ~ * 
seshigesie | AS EXHIBITED IN “EMILY CHESTER.” 
thorities BY W. T. HARRIS. 
An tiene 
ill briog as . ‘ ° 
LLL. loa foreigner there is no phase of American 
ealtt °“ 
sonal character more difficult to comprehend than 
it ote that exhibited in the restlessness of American 
ions ane ‘ if = a 
y Coun- women. There is a deep and wide-spread dis- 
re fallen : 
» of the contentment which heaves to-and-fro and de- 
peare, ot velops itself into a thousand forms hostile to | 
lia existing institutions. It boldly seeks utterance 
aed . r ’ . * 
reserved in“ Woman's Rights” conventions, and goes over 
. for the from thence to such extravagances as spiritual 
ia mediumship and “free love,”—not to mention 
ert ° such forms as female preachers and orators, 


ment. Natural delicacy withholds most from these ex- 
ternal manifestations, but the moving cause ex- 
ists and finds utterance in such novels as “Em- 








Movant 
og op ily Chester” and a large class of similar pro-, 
ed to the ductions. It exhibits itself in the sigh of the 
ee acd young woman for a different sphere: “I wish I 
Pag oie were a man” is a frequent exclamation. 
ds Seek Now it is usual fur the practical man to turn 
assengers this matter off with a shrug; the woman who 
has practically solved the problem of life shakes 
demo ii. her head with a moral look; and the philoso- 
~ pher generally sneers and suggests matrimony 
rd asacure. These women suffer their heart-hun- 
h thu pre- ger with only the sympathy of their own class. 
ae wed If we look cireumspectly at this phenomenon 
a chute we shall learn that it corresponds to a phase of 
ag te the same malady existing among young men. 
be adjust- } This is described by the adjective “fast ;” the 
Hall (en- Germans allude to it by the words “frih reife 
cau. f menschen,” or “rare-ripe men.” 
ony The same cause produces these two phases, 
jmime-tiate and if we explain the masculine phase, which 
oe has already passed its critical stage, we shall 
il eal render the other more distinct and easy of solu- 
tion. 
anil ‘There are observable three stages in the phe- 
rnestly re nomenon,—we may call them three stages of 
aap atfectation. The first stage is the Titanic ; in 
sigs 4 it the utmost degree of sentimentalism is dis- 
a played over trivial novelties, or over the ordi- 
nary events of every-day life. Life js supposed 
a to be infinite, every act an essence. The 
+P “beauties of nature” are glowingly dwelt upon, 
use of dis- and each person fancies himself alive to all the 
varde and external. Ordinary prose becomes gilded over 
1 bere with sentimental touches; the whole atmos- 
oe phere becomes of a lovely “rose-pink” hue and 
_ Stk settles down like a veil upon actuality and con- 
ceals it. The manifold crash and earthquake 
in a dissolution in which this veil is rent in twain 
nat maglers need not be dwelt on, for Jean Paul, “the inimi- 
owing see- table,” and his many imitators, have done this 
re ie qiscov- h work already. 
ie, oa te This first phase represents youth as trying to 
ett find himself immediately in the external. In 
ear exe this he gets his first check, his first negation. 
stance from From thence arises the second phase of young 
melee aspiration. It is now driven back into itself. 
sage It has made the experience that the immediate 
at sesante is not the true. It does not any longer seek to 
affiliate with it. It affects an impossibility at 
cure novelties, and carefully guards against any out- 
e ward expression of aught except the feeling of 
a ny indifference. The first stage is the affectation | 
Taxes. The of immediateness, the second that of media-| 
ed neg Se tion. The former that of naiveté, the latter 
od yoyo that of the connoisseur. The first says: “How 
an sensitive Lam! I am all nerve; impressible by 
Prng lh pi all around! Everything is for me and I for it! 
iable to. pay What an extensive relation I am! I am one 
a with all being !” 
ae okcha The second form admits all this, and as- 
rust. wheth sumes it tacitly, but is not by any means ex- 
in 00 sock hausted by it. He is all this and much more. 
veer ara He says by his impassive look : “All these are 
geil nothing tome! Tam an essence !” 
13M The third stage of affectation has already 
v ser become very common in the literature of the 
ot time. (See most of the articles in the Aflantic 
Sontag Monthly, and in the leading Reviews of Eng- 
apecninheti land and the United States.) 
aarachunetts ; The air which this third phase assumes pre- 
: hen supposes the two former; it says: “I have been 
5 tekoreret through the whole matter; these are the last 
"4 soca at words on the subject.” It proceeds in an 
8 wife or mt ennmerative style, criticising here and appre- 
anest. and ciating there, always, however, making its criti- 
ar) a ate cisms impassively with the words: “It is well- 
oem see known,” or “It has been established,” or words 
ee seis to that effect. Its recognition of merit is clear- 
and that the ly felt to be a condescension ; its patronizing 
eee orian air cuts more keenly than its open criticism. 
/ more of the 
27.) Whena 
a Badinger comprehension. 
perty can be To resume: the first is the affectation of be- 
Sid to tak ing; the assumption of an immediate union 
Ser an with nature,or an object by sympathy. The 
oo “la ‘ second is the affectation of esser.ce; it assumes 


boston for per- 
for making a 
peper!y filling 


itself as the permanent, and the external as the 
fleeting phenomenon. The affectation of com- 
anges prehension completes the possible forms of it, 
and all phases of it may be reduced to these. 


, Chairman 


May 5 





period, is painted in all its gaudy colors by Jean 
| Paul, especially in the Titan. The transition 
|is marked in “The Robbers” of Schiller, and the 

Werter of Goethe. Walter Scott’s poetry and 
, Goethe’s “Goetz Von Berlichingen” mark the 

primary forms of the phase. In those two neg- 
| ative works (Werter and The Robbers), we 
| have the experience made that there is a nega- 
tive element in it, which cruelly cuts it off from 
this realization of its longings. The individual 
‘is trying to find himself in the objective, and he 
carries the limitation of his individuality with 
‘him, and hence the cotision. In Faust we 
‘have this phase summed up when the World- 
Spirit says, contemptuously, “Du gleichst dein 
| Geist den du begreifst, nicht mir,” in response 
|to Faust’s “How near I feel to Thee,” and 
| Faust collapses. 

The positive result of this negative move- 
ment is that man is not one with the external 
as an immediate being; it requires mediation 
to arrive at the universal, and this is culture,— 
in which is contained the solution of all such 
problems. From this immediate state of being 
| (i. e. the state of a mere animal having only 
feeling and desire), man is repelled on every 
hand, and he comes at length to say: “The 
real is cold and unsympathetic, and does not 
correspond to my ideal; nevertheless my ideal 
is the true, although unattainable.” (This re- 
sult of the Kantian philosophy is taken up and 
worked out by Schiller; it is the burden of his 
/song.) But having arrived at this stage, we 
‘perceive that we are out of the first form and 
jin the second; for we have experienced the 
;incongruity of Spirit and Nature, when an im- 
mediate harmony is sought; thus, they are ab- 
'solute antitheses. The grief over this unsatis- 
| fied longing is soon soothed, and the conscious- 
‘ness that the ideal within is the true, while the 
/external is fleeting and imperfect, gives the 
‘subjective his ground of self-congratulation 
| over the phenomenal world ; and this is the sec- 
‘ond phase. 

The transition of the second phase to the 
| third is easily anticipated. The holding aloof 
of the subject from the external world con- 
| tains in it this dialectic: While I hold truth to 
| be merely ideal, I am Jed to condemn all insti- 
‘tutions; the State, society, the family, the 
‘church, all these seem to me to have no validity 
|as actually existing, for they do not agree with 
jmy ideal. Thus I hold the individual as valid 

against them. But, practically, 1 am_ thus 
obliged to ignore my theoretical utterance at 
‘every turn. Asa mere individual I am not a 
totality, but my complement is society, and the 
‘state which I presuppose, and am, in turn, pre- 
"supposed by it (fortunately for me; because 
my existence as a mere animal would be very 
| precarious without this presupposition). 
| Thus this stage of consciousness has at every 
turn this fact staring it in the face, that the 
‘universal is the ground and essence of its par- 
ticularity, and that, with all its affectation of 
the essence, it does not possess essence as a 
‘mere individual. In its mere individuality it 
is animal; but only as Spirit does it possess 
‘universality. This higher unity of the univer- 
saliscomprehension. The great external tran- 
‘sition was exhibited in the French revolution, 
and the Napoleonic twenty-years’ war. The 
internal transition corresponding is found in 
the French and German movement in philoso- 
phy culminating in Hege! on the part of the 
|Germans, and Compte in France. These lat- 
, ter have the standpoint of comprehension ; they 
strive to seize an object in its entirety; the 
‘tendency to put sciences in the form of ency- 
clopedias. We trace this tendency far-and- 
wide in this century ; such works as Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, Herbert Spencer's Scheme, Cousin’s 
Eclecticism, Buckle’s History of Civilization, 
proceed from the desire to grasp the totality of 
, details and arrive at comprehension. 

These three stages of affectation are thus 
seen to be shadows of giant forms of Spirit. 
‘They do not contain substance, and hence we 
call thein affectation; but they are symptoms 
by which we can perform a diagnosis of the 
case, and by referring to the corresponding re- 
‘ality prescribe the remedy. The spirit of the 
‘time infuses itself into the manner and style, 
and produces negative forms which descend 
‘into caricatures. 
The third stage of affectation, which we call - 
‘the comprehension, adumbrates the profound- 
‘est depth of Spirit., It is the vital spirit of the 
history which is making now. If we translate 
the utterance of the moving impulse every- 





where energizing, it says: “I, as an individual, 
am an end to myself. All institutions of society 
or the state are my outgrowth, and are for me ; 
unless derived from me they have no signifi- 
cance.” 

The complete realization of this utterance 
.is quite another thing. It is now a mere feel- 
ing or instinct, and not a conscious thought ; 
hence it goes on blindly to realize itself. It 
feels at first that the actuality more or less 
contradicts it. The state subsumes the indi- 
,Vidual, as such, and makes nothing of him. 
; He finds himself dependent on society. The 
all seems to swallow him up, and he is lost. 
“Now, how can I subsume the all instead of be- 
ing subsumed by it?” The solution of this 
problem lies in culture. As a thinking being, 
man is a self-determining totality, and as such 
he finds the state and the institutions of society 
to be just such organisms as he requires to com- 
plement his mere individuality with. They 
were placed there by Reason. It has taken 
centuries to produce them. They grew before 


We call this third stage the affectation of the dawn, but now through the light of culture 


he retraces his unconscious night-journey and 
comprehends it. 

We have two natures at war within us, as 
, St. Paul tells us: our particular individuality, 
afd our universal individuality, or Reason, 
which makes us persons. 
| Jt isin the transition from our life in the 
particular that these phases of consciousness 
loceur which we have just been considering, 


and, as remarked before, the solution lies in 
culture. This is developed in all its forms by 
Goethe, the greatest artist of all modern time. 
He stands upon the summit of modern time 
and utters its significance, just as Socrates 
stood in the old world on the transition of the 
ethical to the moral standpoint—the ethical, the 
objective rule of action found in the oracle ; 
the moral, the subjective rule of action, or 
“conscience.” 

The two principal forms of the “solution” re- 
ferred to are considered in Wilhelm Meister 
and Faust. There are two general classes of peo- 
ple that have this mediation to perform. First, 
the prose character, or the ordinary mind, which 
begins with the narrowest objects, and finds 
therein his satisfaction. He is the man of 
|hobbies. “Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me,”’ is the command of Spirit addressed | 
to Spirit. But this man finds the all in some 
pitiful puppet-show or some science of phrenol- 
ogy, or scheme of universal philanthropy. 
The inherent negativity of such an object car- 
ries him on to another hobby, but of a more 
general character. He has seized the part for 
the whole, and his development goes on through 
a long series of widening grades until his thought 
has dissolved one after another the institutions 
of the organism of civilization in which he is. 
He now appreciates all, and apprizes all at its 
true value; his “other gods” have vanished 
and given place to the true absolute. 

The second character (whose problem is 
‘solved in Faust) is the opposite of the first. 
| Wilhelm Meister the prose character, Faust 
| the genius; the former the passive, the latter 
| the active or creative. The genius has an in- 
| Stinet or feeling of the totality,—he has an 
jideal. His problem is to unite this with the 
‘real. He at first finds himself’ at war with the 
real, and this is his negative period. The re- 

sult is that every contest against the real which 
“he initiates ends not only in his discomfiture, 
' but he finds himself subsumed by it. He finds 
his ideal in the actual moving spirit of the 
time. This is inevitable; the rational is the 
actual ; but the actual is never the dead result, 
| but the energizing spirit. This has two sides, 
for it isin the form of a relation ; first, there is the 
| fixed result already become in the past; sec- 
ondly, there is the relation of the subject to this, 
‘and the relation consists in this, that the sub- 
ject dissolve the already-become, and render 
,it fluid or vital with itself. This is always the 
jtrue actual, and if we isolate either side we 
shall have a distortion. Since the actual con-| 








sists in the active self-determining, when spirit | 
| becomes conscious of its own nature it becomes 
completely actual. 

Since culture is the only solution to this Ti- 
| tanic unrest of the young American spirit, we 
| have the key to the special phase of it in the 


|ophy and the Christian religion, (not to men- 
tion every other realized form of spirit, as the 
state, society, &c.,) is stated in the words, “Man 
should develop himself to the full capacity of 
his nature”; an image or conception borrowed 
from that of a seed, which is considered as pre- 
determined (foreordained) to be a tree, and it 
can develop into a tree and nothing else, and 
into a particular species alone. The universal 
element of man is left out of sight, and thus the 
distinctive characteristic of man ignored. For 
to be spirit means to be self-determined ; hence 
man must negate or renounce all that he is by 
nature, and make himself anew. This is the 
“new birth,” (palingenesia,) or birth of the spir- 
it, which never takes place except through the 

negation (renunciation) of that which is nat- 
ural in man (namely his bodily, sensuous being, 
or desires). Hence the Christian religion very 

explicitly states that man by nature is evil, “to- 

tally depraved,” (or is the opposite of spirit, 

which is the true being of man). Nature is 

spirit inverted (turned inside out) ; it is com- 

pletely dependent, and in all its manifestations 

points beyond for its explanation and truth. 

Take the most immediate form—matter— 

whose essence is gravity ; it secks a center—a 

point; if this could be attained the whole ex- 

tension or externality of matter would collapse 

in self-annihilation. 

It is evident that Emily Chester, with this 
theoretical nightmare of instinct and nature, 
will not solve this problem, but will sink under it. 
She, withall her sympathy for the greatintellect 
of Max, does not possess a single correct theo- 
retical opinion. The nearest she can come to 
truth is in the art of music, and art only points 
beyond like matter, and says, “I am only a fi- 
nite actualization of the Infinite which ye seek ; 
the eternal unity lies beyond.” 

Why is it that Max does not supply the sun- 
light of consciousness to this pale plant, 
stretching from its bed in the darkness up to 
the glimmer at the top of the cave? It ab- 
sorbs all its material in one long stem, refu- 
sing to expand and send off shoots until it 
reaches the sunlight. Why does Max allow 
its striving to go unsatiated? This is the knot 
of the difliculty. The only answer that the 
book allows is this: Je was in the dark hinself; 
with the faintest rushlight or moonbeam flicker | 
of the understanding, he hovers around in the 
novel. We hear of his great power in society, 
and of course believe it—out of courtesy. We 
hear of the great conversations of Emily 
Chester, and demand impatiently, “Why did 
not our authoress, as in duty bound, immedi- 
ately draw out her tablets and jot down for us 
at least one sentence, or, if she could not do 
this, preserve for us the name of the subject ? 
The conversations given in the book certainly 
are not good specimens of what really was 





female character. “Why am I limited to a| 
particular sphere, (the family,) and excluded | 
from the state, or from civil society ?” 
“]T will know the reason.” The female vies) 
| with the male in our schools. Culture begins, 
‘and with it a separation of the intellectual and 
‘emotional nature takes place. The impulse | 
| and longing to come to unity with itself through 
| consciousness becomes a passion, and to re- 
| nounce it is to renounce its vital air, and death 
‘follows with convulsive gasps for breath. 
lSEMILY CHESTER” CONSIDERED SCIENTIFI- 
|  CALLY, MORALLY AND &STHETICALLY. 
Novalis remarks in this sense, “Only so far 
‘as a man is happily married to himself is he fit 
for married life and family life in general.” 
‘Unless he has “cleared himself up,” as the 
Germans say, be can at best but enter into am- 
biguous relations to another. If aman is dis- 
| cordant in himself he makes all that he comes in 
contact with discordant ; thus, too, with women. 
This is the essence of the collision which 
'“Emily Chester” attempts to portray. (We 
‘shall assume the characters as the author or 
'authoress describes them, for she does not, in a 
| strict sense, portray them.) 
| Emily Chester has the ordinary emotional na- 
‘ture called heart, which causes her to gravitate | 
‘towards Dr. Hastings, a quiet, 2xsthetic man, 
| whose completely-objective or universal culture | 
| gives him immense power over men, whether 
rude or refined. 

Emily is said to have an intellectual nature 
which recognizes as its master Max Crampton, 
, who is said to be the king of men in intellect. 

With all this, Max has a great overpowering 
will. He is part German, (in features and | 
-mind,) part American. His father a New York | 
| merchant, his mother a German lady. He has, 
(if we believe the authoress,) “a mental truth | 
‘and precision, a constitutional indissoluble al-| 
legiance to reality which served him in place | 
of conscience ;” with his “enormous mental 
strength, .... had he chosen, he could have | 
bent you as easily to his will as the physical gi- 
ants of old could double up a bar of iron.” 
He is “of the speculative German type ;” resem- | 
bling a certain class “of which Mephistopheles 
is only the final development and intensification, | 
he looked and seemed a mind and body with’ 
the heart left out.” 
“Nothing” (so says the book) “had taken an 
irradicable hold upon him until within two 
years; no lever of sufficient strength, no en-, 
gine of adequate power to move this deep large. 
‘nature had ever been brought near it.” But) 
it seems that such “lever"’ or “engine”’is found | 
in Emily Chester. “He gravitated to her with | 
a force of attraction entirely beyond his own) 
control.” She had comprehended him fully, | 
and was the first person he had met capable of 
He found in her the ideal, and was | 











doing this. 
unfortunate in not Deing the ideal of the lady 

inturn. Says the book (page 5): “It was the | 
old unending story of a man’s wasting his heart 

and life in efforts to make a woman love him; 

by artificial means ; a sort of hot-house system ; 

when she never would do so by following her 

instincts. But great nature is never mocked, 
and such an imitation is apt to entail upon it, 
possessor the fate of a moral Prometheus.” In 
this we have the collision or problem, and the_ 
theoretical basis of the authoress to solve it; 

and, indeed, what is so clear as this, that she not 
only cannot solve it by any such theory, but can- 

‘not even half state the problem? She consid- | 
ers the immediate instinctive side of humanity 

the true and divine side. Nature is, to her, 
‘the highest, and spirit, of course, only a trifling. 
wavering, and impertect imitation of the same. | 
| The current form of this heresy against philos | 


| evaporate in words, and then if you are quict 
,enough and don’t draw her attention to the 


done. If we judge by their tenor the caliber 
of Max, we shall see none of the German ele- 
ment whatever, and no evidence of even a tol- 
erable acquaintance with first-class spirits, such 
as Goethe or Shakspeare. The only remarks 
that make us look for something valuable are 
(page 7) where Max says :—“Itis a kind prov- 
idence which hides our coming lives from us; 
for it is not the burden of any single day, but 
the looking at what we have to endure ina 
mass, that terrifies us. We forget that the same 
power who sends us the burden, sends the 
strength to bear it: it is like the air which 
would crush us, but that the outward pressure 
is in exact proportion to the inward.” We 
think of this old saying, and expect some new 
insight is going to generalize it; for instance, 
into the effect of abstracting time from the con- 
sideration of a finite subject, a thing which 
feeling always does. But we see that the deep 
significance of the old proverb is not appre- 
ciated. The sequel to the book shows that al- 
though Emily had the burden, by some mistake 
the power to bear it was not vouchsafed her. 
The next remark we notice (page 44) is 
made by Emily :—*You can govern any woman 
by letting her talk as much as she pleases. The 
most apparently strong resolution will oftenest 


fact, you can make her do the exact opposite 
of the -very thing she has almost sworn to do. 
This is true of weak men, and is the secret of 
the way in which strong, quict women, so often 
rule them.” Here is a generalization professing 
to rest upon practical insight into woman 
nature. Ifow true it is we learn before we 
get through the book by seeing Max apply the 
same thing to Emily, and utterly fail in accom- 
plishing anything. 

On the same page (44) Dr. Hastings corrects 
her notion of marriage (‘that it is a state of 
suffocating bondage”) by saying:—*A true 
marriage is not a state of bondage, but of per- 
fect freedom, as all our weaknesses are strength- 
ened and our deficiencies supplied by a corres- 
ponding nature.” The authoress evidently 
supposes that the material which she puts in 
Dr. Hastings’ mouth is indicative of less insight 
than Max and Emily are endowed with. Max 
calls Emily the superior, physically and men- 
tally, of Dr. Hastings. Both Max and Emily 
take the responsibility of giving him fatherly 
advice, and Emily feels her intellectual supe- 
riority so much that she rejects his hand, offered 
to her under favorable circumstances. 

Max is said to have a great will, and himself 
remarks (on page 52)—*A firm belief in our 
power to perform an action is the shadow of its 
coming accomplishment.” That word “helief” ¢ 
contains the sphinx riddle. How is a sceptical 
man to gbtain that firm belief? Manifestly 
either through theory or through practice. 
Practically it is the belief that is needed to 
make the prac: ic il, (according to the aphorism,) 
and hence it presupposes itself. But if a theo- 
retical basis is demanded, all his remarks on the 
power of the will are onesided. 

The truth is that Max in this will element is 
an Englishman, while the German always 
finds his spring of action in his theoretical con- 
viction, and then passes over to its realization 
through the will. This is the national idiosyn- 


gress” to arrive at truth, or the totality, in this 
way ; and hence we find the Englishman of sci- 
ence always -holding, consistently, that truth 
cannot be known absolutely. ‘the German is 
what he is through his theoretical intelligence ; 
if this is undeveloped he is a nobody. He secks 
an absolute ground in himself as a fulcrum for 
his will. He must have a satisfactory theory 
of the totality in order that he may have a final 
end in view by which to decide the present 
deed. 

The Englishman is firm on the practical 
world as far as he goes; there is not a rotten 
plank. But theoretically he seems always to 
be constructing a science without thinking—a 
mass of isolated experiences without melting 
them in thought—a heap of stones without 
mortar. He tries to reduce the universalizing 
of thought to the particularizing of the will. 

The character produced by will-culture has a 
“demonic” power (in the sense Gocthe speaks 
of in his autobiography) upon persons torn 
asunder by this newly-arisen heart-hunger for 
self-consciousness, a phase so prevalent in 
America. 

It is the most complete stroke of art on the 
part of the authoress to make Emily Chester 
become an orphan and poor and tormented. 
Max is sent off to Europe, so that his ugly phy- 
sique may not be in the way of Emily’s ideal- 
izing him. Wheninthe depths of her despair, 


real world, Max returns and surrounds her 
with the halo of his will. She feels that pro- 
found sense of relief, always felt by male and 
female natures struggling for self-consciousness 
intellectually, and without success in practical 
life, when a practical will rescues them from 
the external collision in which they are en- 
gulfed. She is magnetized, and consents to 
marry him at once. Now, if Max had under- 
stood the problem, he would have foreseen that 
by suddenly transferring her to a condition of 
luxury, and removing her completely from the 
real world which had driven her to his arms, 
he was removing the only chance he had of re- 
taining her. If he had been a poor man, and 
in contact with the stern realities of life, Emily 
would not have recovered that sentimental sen- 
sitiveness which repelled her from him. But 


her back into the old longing for a higher 
something, a self clearness ; and this longing she 
had to translate by vague theories of elective, 
affinity. 
her, nor of character in general, to perceive the | 
solution. Of course the result is tragic. | 

As before indicated, this form of longing can. 
only be solved through culture which shall 
complete the theoretical side. How far Max 
had dissolved the spheres of life in which he lived 


all consideration of ourselves as intellectual 
beings, as completely as it is done by most 
preachers, I hold that any true religious teach- 
ing is addressed to and satisfies a part of our 
nature as far beyond any intellectual gratifi- 
cation as the immortal soul is beyond the mind, 
which, in a degree, we share with the very, 
brutes; putting, I say, all such consideration 
aside, I ask you honestly to confess whether I 
should gain most help or hindrance towards a 
higher life by going periodically to a place} 
where wealth and its equivalents are as evi-| 
dently the first consideration as they are on) 
Wall street.’ What the soul would be without | 
the mind, what faculty is meant here by the | 
soul, is difficult to imagine, taking the words in | 
their literal and ordinary sense. But from the | 


is referred to as the essential part of our being. 
But consciousfless is an essential element of the 
immortal soul, and without it it is difficult to see 
how teaching could be addressed to it. (Teach- 
ing addressed to a soul devoid of mind, or to a 


is, to an unconscious part !) 
In the developments which take place in’ 
New York and up the Hudson, the authoress | 
allows the love of Dr. Hastings and Emily for 

each other to manifest itself, but pretends that | 
it is only wsthetical affinity,andnotlove. After | 
such psychology as we have just witnessed a’ 
specimen of, we are prepared for anything new 

in that line, and hence should not be surprised 

to hear that aside from that attraction for a 

man, “a touch from whose hand thrills her,” | 
and whose personal presence “gives her peace,” | 
and restores the fading bloom to her cheek, and 

“makes her look as in her girlish days;” aside | 
from this attraction on the one hand, and on | 
the other hand aside from the “highest rever- 

ence for the intellect,” which, we are told, she 

gives her husband, there is a third part of | 
humanity called “heart,” which is even more: 
central to it than either the intellect, or, we sup- 
pose, than that part which is “elevated above 
and beyond the mind.” 

When we reflect how vital this problem had: 
become to the writer, and when we reflect also 
upon that complete losing sight of all land- 
marks here manifested, the subject becomes too 
painful for sarcasm. Let it be said that the 

basis for such an “zesthetical affinity” would 

not only have caused her to lose sight of her 

mental superiority to Dr. Hastings, had she 

accepted him, but also have resulted in an ex-. 
tensive family, and manifold duties attendant’ 
thereon. This is the case with the Dr. Hastings. 
side of her story, and it only remains to be said 

that had Max been possessed of that intellectual 

culture which she attributes to him in the 

earlier part of the story, had he been far uglier 

than represented, he would have been accept- 

able, and could have found means to remove the 

oversensitiveness. “Where there's a will there’s 

a way,” and certainly where this is united to 


| the highest intellectual culture, (and this means 


the highest practical insight.) and such a van- 
tage-ground is given as the ‘“thigaest reverence 
and trust,” and such strong friendship and 
gratitude, the problem of love was as simple as 
one could ask. 

AS A WORK OF ART. 





cracy of the Germans. But the English mind 
comes to knowing through the will. Strange | 
as this may seem, it will explain much. The 

name for this kind of knowledge is experience. 
It commences with a blind action of the will, | 
and gradually finds the outlines of what is ac- 
tual in the universe, and accepts them, sets them 
up as “laws.” It is, however, an “infinite pro 


; 
! 
; 


| 
emergency. 


When Homer calls Ulysses wise, (prudent 
and crafty,) he straightway gives some account 
of him which justifies such an epithet. We 
hear him talk, and are convinced. We study 
his practical conduet, and find him equal to any 
So of his other characters down 
to Thersites. All great artists are objective in 
the sense that they do not Icave anything out, | 


| which is essential for the reality of the character, 
|to be supplied in our meaning. They do not 
| Say “here is a great man,” and leave us to take 
,it for granted. The true artist will no more do 
this than the sculptor or painter would write 
the word “lion” under an attempt to represent 
‘one. If one has a great man to portray, what 


| called “John the Immerser,” or, still worse, “John 
the Dipper?” Are ave encouraged by being told 
that the righteous will receive “‘in the age tocome, 
aionian life?’ And so of a thousand other in- 
| stances. 
| For all this, every new version, if made by a 
| man of learning and piety, (and few others will 
| undertake it,) has a certain value, and does some 


and the keenest feeling of her deficiency in the | 


her loneliness, (want of something to do,) threw | 


Max did not understand enough of | 


| portray character. 


‘. } 
part of our nature other than the mind, es 


|is the object of the novel but to present him, 
jand have him utter himself as a great man 
|would do? Let Dante have these lines, and 
jhe will delineate a character as grand as one 
of Plutarch’s heroes. Of Shakspeare it is not 
necessary to speak. Goethe is so consummate 
in this respect that we have the loftiest person- 
ages in all literature in his works of fiction. 
With how few words (in a side glance, as 
‘it were) do we become acquainted with the 
'“Uncle” in the “Confessions of the Fair Saint,” 
and he ever after stands for us as the represen- 
tative man of culture. 

In Emily Chester we read (page 117):—“She 
would talk for hours as he had never heard any 
other woman” ; implying great insight, of course, 
but not a syllable of it is reported to us. 

Those who are used to such writers, (who por- 
tray characters by telling you what they wish 
you to believe,) make sad work when they come 
|to the great works of literature. They are al- 
| ways wishing :—“O that Goethe or Shakspeare 
would come out at once and tell me what he 
| thinks of this man !” 
| Goethe shows up this very problem of Elec- 
itive Affinities in a certain work of that name. 

These people read the work and see the matter 
go on, shake their heads, and, after a while, tired 
,of expecting Goethe’s opinion on the subject, 

burst out, “O, shocking work! Goethe silently 
approves of such conduct! If not, why does 
he not speak out and say, ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, (taking off his hat at the same time.) this 
man is a villain and that one does not ilo as he 
ought to; but this character is good and that 
/one quite lovely.’” Thus they must have sub- 
\jective judgments appended as labels, or they 
'claim that the work is dangerous in the hands 
‘of the young. It is true that the weak charac- 
ters in the story, who yield to the affinity like 
| chemical elements, (mere inorganic substances, ) 
{all go down to complete and inevitable ruin, 
while the characters who have some claim to 
be called spiritual entirely renounce and con- 
quer this inorganic attribute; this is true, but 
it is Supposed that some prosy moral is neces- 
sary to save it from exercising a baneful effect. 

The fundamental defect of this novel, as a 

work of art, lies in the inability of the writer to 








A boy is conceived simply 
as a being that loves dogs and horses, and uses 
'such slang phrases as “thundering big,” even 
‘when brought up in the most refined society. 
_ There is scarcely enough given of any character 


may be seen by what he says on the subject of | in the book to render it possible. Take that of 
religion (page 231) :—*Agreeing to put aside | 


Jack, as an example; he is represented as so 
amusing that even Wall-street moncy-brokers 
‘forget their business in his society, and yet he 
never shows himself equal to diverting the com- 
‘pany he is in when anything awkward occurs 
where his talent is especially needed. So also 
‘with the central figures. Emily Chester has 
‘exhausted the whole stock of character, and 
IIastings is one side, while Max is the other 
side, of the same female character revamped. 
This is the case so far as they actually appear, 
and the differences are mere external descrip- 
tions, as “this is a lion,” &c. 

If one desires to see the thought of a true 
thinker on the subject, he must study Gocthe, 
especially the Elective Affinities, whereall the 
possible variations of the problem are intro- 
duced, and all the different grounds considered ; 


context it is evident that the emotional nature | the “Assistant” gives Goethe’s own thoughts. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


| Tur New TestaMentT 1N GREEK AND ENGLISH 


ENTITLED THE Empnatic DiaGrott, Contain- 
ing the Original Greek Text of what is com- 
monly called the New Testament, with an In- 
terlineary Word-for-word English Translation; 

a New Emphatic Version based on the Inter- 

lineary Translation, on the Readings of Emi- 

nent Critics, and on the various Reading of the 

Vatican Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican 

Library); together with Illustrative and Ex- 

planatory Foot-Notes, and a copious Selection 

of References; to the whole of which is added 

a valuable Alphabetical Index. By Benjamin 

Wilson. New York: Fowler & Wells. (One 

vol., 12mo., pp. 884; price $4; extra fine bind- 

ing, $5.) 

We quote this long title without abbreviation, 
as the best means of describing the volume under 
notice. Some of our readers may, perhaps, wish 
to know what an Emphatic Diaglott, or even an 
Emphatic Version is; and we, having just found 
out, are in just the condition to inform them. This 
new version of the Testament is called a Diaglott 
because—well, because that is the name of it; 
but it is also called Emphatic because certain 
words are emphasized to call attention to some 


; peculiarity in the original which these words trans- 


late. For instance, the article in Greek is regard- 
ed as a “‘sign of emphasis,’’ and the words which 
it designates are printed in capitals. So, also, with 
what this translator calls the ‘Emphatic. Pro- 
nouns,’’—these he prints in black letter. Certain 


other words he begins with capital Ictters to indi- 


cate the peculiar emphasis which he supposes to be- 
long to them. The grand result of this method of 
printing is toimpress the reader that there is some- 
thing startling in the most commonplace passages. 
For example, Acts xvi., 33, stands thus :— 

“And taking them in That Horr of the Nienr, 
he washed them from their Strrrrs, and was im- 
mediately immersed, he and all H1s.’’ 


We should soon get accustomed, no doubt, to 
this surprising typography, but the reasonableness 
of it, even then, would not be clear. There is no 
more occasion to consider every word preceded 
by the article in Greek as emphatic, than to fol- 
low the same rule in English: At the same time, 
the emphasizing of certain words is useful. 

Coming from the form to the matter and man- 
ner of the version, we find much room for criti- 
cism. Every new translation of any portion of 
the Bible must show first, a good reason for being 
made at all, and secondly, a very good reason for 
being made in that particularmanner. That there 
is some reason for a new translation, and has been, 
for two hundred and fifty years, may be inferred 
from the fact that some scores have been made and 
published since 1611, when King James’s Bible 
was published; while twice as many more lic in 
the desks of the learned in manuscript. But the 
arguments against any particular version, as com- 
pared with the common one are almost overwhelm- 
ing. The associations which we have with the 
very words of our Bibles forbids any change for 
more recent forms of speech; and every new ver- 
sion seems new in a frivolous and almost profane 
degree. Do we want to hear John the Baptist 


‘good. The present one will be of service to stu- 
' dents, to clergymen, and all those who have to in- 
| struct others in the language of the Bible. We 
/ have made some examination of it to see if it was 
| accurately printed, and have detected but few 
_ errors, and those chiefly in the introductions, where 
| less care in proof-reading was used. The histori- 
cal notices of the Greek text, and of the versions, 
| though brief, are mainly correct, and contain much 
| curious information. It might have been added 
| to the account of the editions by Erasmus that in 
| 1522 he had not seen the Complutension Polyglot, 
while in 1527 he made use of it, in his own fourth 
‘edition. It was but a small part of the last chap- 
‘ter of Revelations that Erasmus translated back 
| into Greek from the Vulgate, but his manuscript 
{of the whole of that book was very faulty. 

In regard to the various readings of the text of 
the New Testament, itis curious that Tischen- 
dorff has now rejected a hundred or more which 
he introduced on the authority of manuscripts in 
some of his earlier editions. An English scholar 
believes that the thousands of various readings 
found in different MSS. are the special providences 
of God to preserve the text pure. It is a little 
| difficult to see the matter in that light. 


| Brave Orp Satrt: or Life on the Quarter-deck. 

A Story of the Great Rebellion. By Oliver 

Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. (12mo., pp. 

330.) 

It is scarcely necessary tosay anything in com- 
mendation of this author's labors, for his reputa- 
tion as a story-teller for the young people is so 
well-established that the bare announcement of a 
new work by him sets all young America ina 
whirl of excitement till the coveted volume is ob- 
tained. This story is the sixth of the Army and 
Navy series, and is supposed to deal with some of 
the incidents in the career of Admiral Farragut. 
The narrative is interesting throughout, and in 
familiar language the reader gets a very excellent 
description of several of the important contests in 
which the ‘“‘brave old salt’’ was engaged. 


Tue CuLture or THe Grave. By W. C. Strong. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. (Illustrated 16mo., 
pp. 355.) : 

Mr. Strong’s reputation as a vineyardist at once 
stamps this volume with character. In it are em- 
bodied the views of one long familiar with the 
subject, and, in a sense, he speaks by authority. 
The subject is treated historically, botanically, and 
practically. Cuttings, hot-beds, layering, graft- 
ing, soil, situation, planting and training are all 
considered fully, and a list of the real excellencies 
in the way of varieties is given at the close. The 
subject of grape-culture is literally exhausted in 
the volume. The work is handsomely issued and 
tastefully illustrated, and should be in the hands 
of every horticulturist. 


Poor Marr: or The Clouded Intellect. By Jean 
Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (16mo., 
pp. 125.) 

Miss Ingelow shows a very happy facility at 
story-telling for children, and this little work will 
prove one of the most attractive of any yet put 
forth in that direction. Itis very tastily published. 


Perhaps the least known of Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens’s works is his edition of the Life of Joseph 
Grimaldi, written out from Grimaldi’s own manu- 
script and notes. Peterson & Brothers of Phila- 
delphia, have republished the book in a pamphlet, 
uniform with one of their cheap editions of Dick- 
ens’s works, and Lee & Shepard have it for sale in 
this city. The novelist ina characteristic preface 
states his share in the production of the book to 
have been editorial in character, but to have in- 
cluded the rewriting and rearrangement of the 
memoirs as the subject left them, altering the style 
but not the facts. 


The Atlantic, for June, is excellent reading, of 
which the greater part is the continuation of se- 
rial stories and articles. Miss Field finishes her 
very interesting reminiscences of Landor; the 
sketches and hints from Hawthorne’s journal are 
continued with no abatement of their characteris- 
tic charm; Charles Reade developes a wholly new 
sensation in his exciting novel of “Griffith Gaunt;”’ 
“Dr. Johns”’ is drawn to a close, and Mrs. Stowe 
goes on with her agreeable essays. Besides these 
we have poems by Whittier and Longfellow; a 
good story by Mrs. Hopkinson; two or three lively 
but not very profound essays, and some capital 
book notices. The first of these, on the literature 
of Croquet, discusses a subject very familiar to the 
readers of Zhe Commonrealth in an entertaining 
manner. Equally good is the brief notice of the 
Rev. Justus Doolittle and his Chinese lore. It 
was lately remarked by the Evening Post that the 
average standard of magazine writing in England 
is lower than that of the Atlantic, and perhaps this 
is just, although it would not agree with the gen- 
eral opinion either here or in England. But it is 
no doubt true that while our magazines have been 
growing better the English have fallen off. The 
true standard, as we have several times observed, 
is found in France, where competent knowledge 
and conscientious performance are found united 
with literary skill to a degree unknown either 
here orin England. Our coruscating Ga/ary, and 
the far abler English Fortnightly Review, are but 
faint reflections of the brightness of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of Paris, which is, in truth, what 
| Harper’s Weekly was laughed at for claiming to 
ibe, a ‘journal of civilization.”” May the Atlantic, 
land all our budding and sprouting monthlies, 
“fortnightlies,”” weeklies, semi-weeklies, etc., go 
)on in the way of betterment, and keep their eyes 
| fixed closely upon Paris, rather than London. 

Our Young Folks, for June, is likewise a good 
|magazine, and gives promise of better ones to 
'come. We must still protest against the cover 
| with its bedizenments; but the inside illustrations 
{are much better, and some of them, as, for exam- 
| ple, that of the sailor and child wading off from 
Roncador Reef, are truly exquisite. 
| The Radical, for June, appears early, and with 
‘a shorter list of contributors than usual. The 
_ best known among those whose names are given 
‘are Mr. O. B. Frothingham and Mr. Wasson. The 
latter, in a letter of much govod nature, good sense, 
and good wit, answers the testy, and by no means 
| profound, criticisms of Mr. Sears on the “Spirit 
of the Age,’’ Naturalism, Kant, “Pantheism,”’ etc. 
It is a pity that a good man like Mr. Sears should 
| allow himself to accuse other good men of “au- 
| dacious falsification,’ “atheism,’’ and other names 





| quer jusserat splendida bilis. It ought to be clear to 


‘all that hard words are no arguments; even cler- 


| gymen ought to have learned this. But will they, 
,ever! 
has forgotten the same truth, just as the doctor 


Mr. Towne, in his letter to Dr. Bellows, 


himself does occasionally. 

We sometimes think that the Radical devotes 
itself too much to controversial theology, needful 
as that element of religion perhaps is. Mr. Towne, 
we are quite sure, is too fond of a contest; but his 
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Letter, (which is not in the Radical,) is not wanting 
in liveliness. 

‘Harper’s Monthly, for June, begins a series of 
illustrated papers entitled ‘‘Pereonal Recollections 
of the War,” by Col. Strother. One of J. Ross 
Browne’s characteristic articles, “The Reese Riv- 
er Country,” follows, with his own illustrations. 
The number also contains an illustrated astronomi- 
cal essay, and a portrait accompanying a biography 
of Dr. Barth, the African traveller. The number 

“Armadale” is as exciting as usual: Among 
the miscellaneous papers are one on ‘American 
Studios in Rome and Florence;’’ a description 
from an inside point of view of ‘‘The Fall of 
Richmond ;’’ one on “Gladstone as Leader of the 
Commons,” and the usual variety of verses and 
stories. ‘The number, as a while, is very reada- 
ble. A. Williams & Co. have it. 


ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


Life: its Nature, Varieties and Phenomena. By Ico H. 
Urindon. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. (16mo., pp. viii., 





‘ 


MAGAZINES. ‘ 

Hours at Home, for June. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. Bostop for sale by A. Williams & Co. (€3perysar; 
30 cents sifgle numbers). 

Every Saturday, for June 2. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The Student and Schoolmate, for June. Boston: Joseph 
Hi. Allen. ($1.50 per annum ; 15 ceuts single.) 

PAMPHLETS. 

Rhode Island Politics and Journalism: A Letter from Thos. 
Davis to Hon. Henry B. Anthony, U.S. Senator. Provi- 
idence : printed for the author. 

Public Life in Washington. An address read on Sunds: 
evening, May 7. 1866, to his congregation. By Henry Ww. 
Bellows, minister of All Souls’ Church. New York : Jas. 
Miller. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Civil! Rights Bill. (Hand-bill). Boston: A. Williams 
& Co. 
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A NEW USE OF THE PARDONING 
POWER. 

It is one of the advantages possessed by false- 
hood over truth that the majority of human 
minds are so constituted as to receive a far 
readier, if not a more lasting, impression, from 
assertion than from argument. Hence the pro- 
verbial value of “a lie well stuck to.” 

The application of the wise old saw, 

“Vice is a monster of such frightfu! mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

But seen too oft—familiar with its face— 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 
to what is ordinarily comprehended, under the 
name of social vice, is not anywhere disputed- 
But that the same truth obtains in struggles 
about high questions of political right, that it 
enters into the discussion of grave public topics, 
and that the ideas of foremost reformers may 
thus be confused, and corrupted to the uses of 
their opponents, is less generally conceded. 
Yet a most remarkable instance of this sort is 
exhibited in the case of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, who, in opening the debate 
on the report of the reconstruction committee, 
conceded a far greater efficiency to executive 
pardons than was ever claimed by the admin- 
istration itself. On Tuesday, the 8th inst., in 
the house of representatives,— 

Mr. Buatne (Me.) called the attention of Mr. 
Stevens and of the house to an objection to the 
third section of the amendment, which he deemed 
serious, if not fatal. That section provided that 
until the 4th of July, 1870, all persons who volun- 
tarily adhered to the late insurrection, giving it 
aul and comfort, shall be excluded from the right 
to vote for representatives in Congress and for 
electors for President and Vice President of the 
United States. It appeared to him that that was 
a violation of good faith in reference to that large 
class of people in the South who came within the 
terms of the amnesty proclamation of President 
Johnson, and who were thereby restored to all their 
civil rights. He asked Mr. Stevens for an expla- 
nation on that point. : 

Mr. Stevens admitted that the pardon extin- 
guished the crime—after pardon there was no such 
crime in the individual. Those who were fully 
pardoned did not come within the operation of the 
third section. 


Mr. Buarine understood, then, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to say that those who came 
within the terms of the proclamation of amnesty 
would not be considered as having voluntarily ad- 
hered to the late insurrection. 

Mr. Stevens assimilated their condition to that 
of a person convicted of felony, and thereby ren- 
dered incompetent to testify; but who, if pardoned, 
and if his testimony were challenged, could thereon 
produce his pardon and thereby show his compe- 
tency. 

According to Mr. Stevens, therefore, a par- 
don or amnesty by the President of the United 
States of untried offenders against the laws, 
has not only the virtue of staying the visitation 
of all legal penalty upon such offenders, but it 
even precludes the political status of those per- 
sons being affected by amending the Consti- 
tution. Not merely is law rendered inoper- 
ative by executive edict, but the explicit will 
of the nation, expressed in its highest and most 
direct form, by amendment of its fundamental 
charter, is null and void when opposed to a 
previous presidential fiat. 

The absurd conclusions to which a consistent. 
carrying out of such a principle would lead are 
too evident to need presentation at our hands. 
Nor is it probable that Mr. Stevens meant just 
what, in effect, he appears to have said. The 
error lies deeper. The venerable member from 
Pennsylvania evidently believes in the efficacy 
of a pre-judicial executive pardon as a bar 
against all criminal proceedings upon the of- 
fense covered by the pardon. We will not 
now quarrel with him on that point. That is- 
sue is not embraced in our present argument. 
Be it granted, for the nonce, that the execu- 
tive branch of the government may thus, in de- 
barment of future, and annulment of past, ju- 
dicial proceedings, adjudicate upon crime, and 
stay all penalties imposed thereon by law. Be 
it granted that the President is empowered to 
disregard and set at naught alike the confis- 
cation act and the act establishing the test 
oath. Yet this does not go one whit toward 
justifying Mr. Stevens’ position, as reported in 
the above extract. 

Mr. Stevens’ “hard heart”—as he terms it— 
seems to have carried him so far as to regard a 
measure designed as one of “political prudence,” 
a constitutional provision “regulating suffrage 
in the interest of national safety,” as a portion 
of the criminal code, as a penal law, or as one 
of those doses of “remedial vengeance” of 
which the “leader of the House” was once so 
prolific. It is simply a misapprehension of the 
scope and nature of a constitutional amend- 
ment thac the worthy member seems to labor 
under. Were this section of the amendment a 
sort of penal enactment, to be classed in the 
same category with the confiscation act, for 
instance, a presidential pardon were not needed 
to render it nugatory. It would simply come 
under Sec. 3, Art. 9, of the constitution. “No 
bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall be 
passed,” which—althoogh not a “bill’’ or “law” 
—it yet would contradict in spirit and ettfect. 
It is indeed strange that one of the oldest of 
our “constitutiona! lawyers” should not have 
perceived that the construction he places upon 
the third section of the amendment proposed 
by the committee over which he presides, would 
put that section in direct opposition to one of 
the plainest provisions of the constitution ; thus 
offering the committee the alternative of re- 

ing Sec. 3, Art. 9, or seeing their own pro- 


poses to regulate the elective franchise, re- 
stricting the same (temporarily) to a certain 


deemed necessary for the security of the Union. 


character of a punishment for crime; it is not 
an ex post facta. penalty imposed on treason, 
but only a measure of internal economy, “in- 
suring (as its supporters claim) the stability of 
the government” for the period it covers. importance than for the light they throw on 
What “gencral amnesties” or ‘special par- | the ideas of college government which prevail 
at Cambridge. Young men whose age touches 
way a pledge that the nation will not exercise | upon legal manhood have been treated as if 
they were children at a dame-school. The 
most familiar warnings of common sense ap- 
Con- | pear to pass unheeded until those in authority 
find themselves where they can neither advance 
nor retreat nor remain with any dignity. Pre- 
cisely what change is needed at Cambridge we 
cannot say—but some measures should be taken 
to make the instruction of three or four hun- 
dred ingenuous youths the affair of whole-souled 
scholars rather than of beadles, prigs and mar- 
tinets. 
things is aggravated, if not occasioned, by the 
rules of the faculty, which give to every mem- 
ber one vote, and thus place the responsible 
president and the titular regent of the oldest 
university in the country on a level, as regards 
sary. ~| voting power, with tutor Jones of the class of 
1865, or tutor Brown of ’64, whose knowledge 
of human nature is such as belongs to pedants 


dons” may have to do with this, or in what 


vengeance through Jaw can debar it from pro- 
viding for its own security through constitutional 
amendment, it is difficult to conceive. 
cerning the wisdom of the policy of disfran- 
chisement, as opposed to that of enfranchise- 
ment, the opinion of this journal has been re- 
peatedly and decidedly expressed. On that 
score: we have nothing here to offer. But 
against the assumption that an amendment to 
the constitution can be classed with a mere 
act of Congress, and can be rendered ineffec- 
tive by precedent executive action, we pro- 
test; while we deplore the confusion of ideas 
which leads one of the loudest protestants 
against executive encroachment thus to aban- 
don the whole vantage-ground to the adver- 





SEWARD AGAIN! 
The ninety-day prophet of the late war has |i 


weaker drivel that the country is “happy.” 
He is unusually hopeful. Indeed, he is com- 
plimentary. He has pleasant words for the 


Republican friends, even for Congress. Mr. 
Johnson is the saviour of republican institu- 
tions,—his inspiration solely the reflex intlu- 
ence of the popular wish! He deems the 
Union fully restored, and sees not how the late- 
ly-rebellious States can be otherwise than in 
full relationship with the Union. All that is 
now needed are a few conciliatory words from 
those members of Congress in their seats to 
those who would like to be in them; and a 
graceful yielding to the President’s plan; and 
a speedy recognition of the loyalty of the par- 
doned and reconstructed; and a modest re- 
quest that no more disturbing words may be 
uttered while twenty-four extra Southern rep- 
resentatives take their honors and pay as the 
result of the rebellion. Only this, and then 
the millennium ! 

Happy Seward, to have so radiant an imag- 
ination! Invaluable counsellor, thus to lighten 
the weary labors of an over-tasked executive ! 
How much happier and more invaluable he 
would be if, while he were delighting his _par- 
lor-full of friends, there came not resounding 
from all over the Southern country the wail of 
persecuted Unionists and freedmen; the rever- 
berations of the applause that followed toasts 
for “the lost cause” and “the patriot, magistrate 
and Christian statesman at Fortress Monroe ;” 
the echoing periods of contemptuous editorials 
in every pro-rebellion journal ; the suggestive 
confessions of the Wises and Stephenses of a 
conquered rebellion! While everything is so 
serene and lovely what ©aplanation will the 
Secretary give of the vindictiveness and cru- 
elty of our late enemy—the driving out of 
peaceful traders, the sundering of partnership 
relations, the hate of the women towards all 
Northern sojourners ? A little more candor 
and a little less sophistry from the Sceretary 
would be far more enjoyable in the present 
temper of the public mind. If only pleasant 
words are to be vouchsafed, the Secretary is 
needed, not in the cabinet, but in boudoirs and 
well-recognized convivial apartments. 





COLLEGE NEWSPAPERS. 
The liberty of unlicensed printing has lately 
been discussed at Harvard College, both by 
the undergraduates and the professors, under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances, as we learn 
by special despatches from that grove of the 
muses. Our readers may remember that we 
briefly reviewed a “fortnightly,” called The | 
‘ollegian, about two months ago. This was a 
journal established by members of the senior 
aod junior classes in Harvard College, and 
largely subscribed for by the freshmen and sub- 
freshmen thereto appertaining. Its aim-was to 


the Cambridge students and the outside world, 
as well as a receptacle for the college news and 
college jokes, which mainly interest the stu- 
dents themselves, and those on the point of en- 
tering the university. There was nothing par- 


this; it had been preceded by at least four dis- 
tinct enterprises of the same kind, the first as 
early as Mr. Edward Everett’s senior year, 
more than half a century ago. 


Winthrop, Mr. Charles Emerson, Prof. Lowell, 
and many more who rose afterwards to emi- 


tures, and The Collegian was quite as respecta- 
ble as either of them. 


But, at the end of six weeks, after the issue of 


and the editors, whose names were public, were 
notified that if another number appeared they 
would be suspended or expelled from college. 
The reason for this rather hasty act is said to 
have been the freedom with which the students 
criticised the college customs and satirized 
some of the professors. Other arguments had 
their weight, no doubt; a college newspaper 
consumes time, provokes frivolous discussion, 
and does not always‘ convey a just notion of 
the college from which it proceeds, but the un- 
pardonable offense was the freedom of speech 
exercised by the young men. 

If any illustration were needed to show the 
folly of putting out a fire with spirits of tur-_ 
pentine, this action of the faculty would fur-| 
nish one. The whole college was instantly in| 
commotion, and the tyranny of the govern- | 
ment was the theme (literally) of daily cen- 





the faculty, and to issue a newspaper, anony- 
mously, which should have all the merits of the 
suppressed one, and, in addition, the charm of | 
being forbidden. Accordingly, on the 11th of 
May appeared The Advocate—in aspect and 
size exactly like its prototype—with the same 
saucy advertisements, and with a manly protest 
against the fate which had carried off The Col-, 
legian. | 








position fall to the ground. 


The college government were now in a * 
lemma. They had threatened without effect; 


the committee’s proposition. It simply pur-| suspended The Advocate, who could say but 
there would appear a 7ribune the next week ? 


It was seriously proposed to suspend the editors 
(loyal) class of citizens, which is by some|of The Collegian, although they were known 
not to be responsible for the new enterprise. 


This is not proposed, or to be executed, in the | But this specie of Austrian justice was not ac- 
ceptable to the majority, and it is understood 


that The Advocate 1s to be unmolested, and that. 
the faculty have been conquered. 


made his customary semi-annual pilgrimage to | bility is about as great as that of the college bell- 
Auburn, and again excites the derision of the | ringer. 
country by his roseate coloring of our national | seers—those in esse or those in futuro—devise 
affairs. He elaborates the famous dispatch of | some better mode of regulating the affairs en- 
the 22d February, and maunders with even | trusted to the faculty? 


a 2 H , 
late rebels, for the Democratic party, for his though they are not, and never have been, par- 
ticularly desirous to please their opponents 
when in power. 


since it was abused for not doing, simply be- 


furnish a vehicle of communication between | pearoes by the lambs of the rebellion ! 
foo] 


4 


: : : : ~~ | Union in New York, considerable fun was made 
ticularly new, or specially foolish or wicked in| o¢ Henry Ward Beecher’s late political per- 
formances. 

him said :— 


Mr. Everett, | js so large and his benevolence is so great that 
Dr. Coggswell, President Felton, Mr. R. C. | he is willing to forgive every man that has been 
in rebellion against this government without 
repentance. 
: E it is so; yet Ican hardly believe it, though I 
nence, were concerned in these literary ven-| have seen itina religious newspaper. 


: It was announced some speech, after referring to the Congregational 
months before it appeared, and was not for-| ehurch at Washington, for which a collection 
bidden by the college faculty, though under-| had been taken, gave Mr. Beecher the follow- 
stood not to be extensively patronized by them. ing happy hit :— 


three numbers, The Collegian was suppressed, | parison 


sure. It was resolved to resist the tyranny of | SP¢ 


But such is not the right interpretation of|they had suppressed to no purpose; if they ” 


We ment:on these events less for their own 


At present, the absurd condition of 


n their twenty-third year, and whose responsi- 


Cannot the corporation or the over- 





DEMOCRATIC INNOCENCE. 


The Democrats are difficult to please, al- 


They seem to think the rule 
should work only one way. The misrepresen- 
tations, ingenious twistings of the truth, the false 
logic, deliberate imputation of wrong motives, 
as if they only were immaculate, which are so 
characteristic of their policy, would be amusing 
if they not were likely to lead to dangerous re- 
sults. A lie well stuck to is said to be as good 
as the truth. This may be so, but it is very 
demoralizing to the liar. When Mr. Lincoln 
was President, he was denounced for the least 
assumption of responsibility, even if it was to 
save the country. President Johnson is up- 
held in assuming responsibilities that belong 
solely to Congress, and that are distracting the 
country, and leading directly to a renewal of 
civil war. His acts, whether constitutional or 
not, are ali held to be right and proper if 
they only favor “the party,” while the acts of 
Congress, however well designed for the good 
of the country, are denounced as unconstitu- 
tional without the slightest examination. The 
testimony of the best and most truthful men in 
the country is disregarded if it militates against 
the union of rebels and copperheads, while the 
false opinions of partisans is taken as gospel 
truth. The hint has probably been given from 
headquarters to abuse the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
So now it is abused for doing what a short time 


cause it had not the power. Formerly it con- 
firmed the negro in idleness, and protected him 
in his desertion of his former master, and refus- 
ing to work for him and be cheated out of his 
wages; now it is abused for transporting the 
negroes to places where their labor is wanted 
and will be paid for. Even the President him- 
self descends to this meanness in his reputed con- 
versation with the reporter of the London Times, 
our bitter enemy all through the war, and 
which no President with the least love of coun- 
try would hold a moment’s intercourse with. 
The new-born zcal of the Democratic party for 
the negro is in most amusing contrast with its 
former abuse, and its yet bitter prejudice and 
hatred of the race. This new dodge must not 
be carried too far, however, as it will lose the 
party the votes of their adopted fellow-citizens. 
But the most amusing subterfuge of the party 
is in making Congress responsible for what is 
so clearly traceable to “my policy,” and the 
support of the Democrats and the copperheads, 
the absolute insecurity of life and property of 
Union men in some of the Southern States, 
and consequent repulsion of capital and emi- 
gration from these States, as well as the charges 
of cruelty upon the officers of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and the superior kind treatment of the 


MR. BEECHER’S PREACHING AND 
PLEADING. 


At the recent reiinion of the Congregational 


Gov. Buckingham in introducing 


It has been recently reported that his heart 


{Laughter.] I do not know but 


Theodore Tilton, in a neat two-minutes’ 


Though I do not wish to institute any com- 

, Beatie the preaching here and the 
preaching down there, yet, since political 
preaching has been mentioned, I think the po- 
litical preaching down there is just a little bet- 
ter than it is here. — and applause. } 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry I said 
that, because it isso true! [Laughter.] I do 
not know that I can say anything better, so I 
will bid you good-night. 

Mr. Beecher wisely kept still. In a short 
speech, however, which he made relating to 
the church, he gave the following account of a 
transaction which will be remembered when a 
good many of his follies are forgotten :— 


I remember the day when the Dblessing of 
God came on this church. It had just been 
built. The Rynders-mob had a the 
anniversaries in New York—for it was early 
in the month of May. Wendell Phillips had 
been promised a hall in Brooklyn in which to 
speak ; but the proprietors of the hall were so 
afraid of being mobbed that they sent him word 
on the morning of the day on which he was to 
ak that he should not have the hall. The 
Spirit of the Lord came on me. I went over 
to Mr. Bowen’s and told him I wanted the 
church opened to Mr. Phillips. He said, “If | 
you choose, you can have the church opened. 
Go yourself to the trustees, and they will not 
dare to refuse you ; but nobody else could pre- 
vail upon them to consent to its being opened.” 
I went to every one of the trustees to get their 
signatures; and some of the brethren, I think, 
who are here to-night will recollect that they 
got a little red in the face, and began to argue, 
and that my reply to them was, «“[ do not care 
anything about your opinion of Mr. Phillips, or 


“govern a preserved republic,” he says :— 


sign this permission for me.” I threw myself 
right into the scale. We got out handbills and 
acards announcing that the meeting would 
held at this church, had the church opened, 
and kad policemen at both ends of the church, 
and this building was quite respectably filled, 
and Mr. Phillips had a hearing in Brooklyn. 





SPEAKER COLFAX ON CONGRESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New Yorx, May 16, 1866. 
ANTI-SLAVERY GATHERING. 
It is one thing to report speeches, and quite 


another thing to describe the significance of a 
meeting. Professional reporters only understand 


Speaker Colfax hana written a letter to the | transcribing words; correspondents catch the aro- 
unconditional Unionists of Maryland, in which, | 4 of language distilled in meetings. More than 


speaking of the principle that “loyal men should all, correspondents are ‘‘eavesdroppers’’ who de- 


“Congress remains firm, united and inflex- 
ible, in its adherence to that principle. Not 
only in the organization last 
also in the of the act protecting Union 
officers from re 


pict ‘‘the signs of the times” early in the morning. 


An excellent illustration of my remarks was 


seen in the American Anti-Slavery Society’s an- 
ember, but nual meeting. In the evening Cheever’s church 


was crowded, but not over-crowded. It was a 


1 suits, in placing the civil | fine sight to look down from the gallery on the 


rights bill by a two-thirds’ vote among our | mass of well-dressed people below. In the center, 
—— and in the Hgsgere of the | copperheadism, ignorant conservatism, thin-skin- 
irreversible guaranties proposed by the Com-| .,.4 respectability, were coiled. The unpleasant 


mittee on Reconstruction, the Union ranks in 
the House have been, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, unbroken; and the justice of the cause 
will keep them united tothe end. If its policy 


needed any vindication, it would be found in | darted scorn. 


and unpromising creatures were uncoiled by en- 
ergetic Bostonian preachers. They hissed and 


they rumbled. The quick eyes of the president 
The preachers seared with caustic 


the abuse of the enemies of the country with | sarcasm and indignant rebuke the miserable crea- 


which it has been honored. Every man con- 
spicuous in the wicked rebellion which threat- 
ened the nation’s life denounces it. Every 
traitor chieftain, with the blood of murdered 
Union défenders still undried upon his skirts, 


tures. One theological old fogy rose to explain 
why the hissing was done. The Scriptures had 
been irreverently used, (not abused, ) said the fogy, 
by one of his ministerial brethren. Another broth- 


denounces it. Our embittered enemies, who | et had cast a stigma on labor by calling the auto- 
hung as deserters Southern Unionists captured | crat of the White House Jess than the nine-hun- 


fighting under the old flag, denounce it. The | dredth and ninety-ninth part of a tailor. 


Expla- 


Richmond Examiner, which prophesied tess} nations had to be given for the especial instruction 


than a week ago that, though conquered, ‘the 
end is not yet,’ denounces it. The Southern 
resses, which have nominated the military 
eader of the rebellion for the Presidency of 


and then coolly annihilated the objectors. 


of the old fogy and to the rapturous delight of the 


vast audience. The Bostonians literally slashed 


“Had 


the Union he drew the sword to destroy, de- Johnson remained a tailor he would have honored 


nounce it. 


The Southern banqueters who| labor; by becoming a President he has degraded 


honor ‘the lost cause’ by drinking to it silent| labor.” The audience was surptised into enthu- 
and standing, imitating the manner in which | siagm by the stern epigram. The old fogies and 


patriots honor the memory of the Father of 
his Country, denounce it. The men all over 
the North who resisted every war policy of 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration, and by speech 


the serpents disappeared into the depths of silence, 
and have not since returned from their obscurity. 


President Johnson was valiently denounced. 


and platform, in 1864, declared the war a fail- | Not one speaker refrained from condemning and 
ure and demanded an immediate cessation of| denouncing. They did not cut their cloth accord- 


hostilities, denounce it. 


From them Congress appeals to the people, 
and I have no fear of the result.” 


Referring to the loyal triumph at the polls in 


ost L But all these denun-| ing to the style of “the munificent apostle of 
ciations fall pointless and harmless at its feet. | Brooklyn.” 


Evidently they believed that John- 


son is the 


‘‘Ruler of the inverted year” 


1864, Mr. Colfax says that “the popular heart 
is as sound and as true to the right now as it 


“The whole country now acquiesces in the 
abolition of slavery, so bitterly fought through 
four sessions of Congress in all its preliminary 
So will the country indorse its policy 
now, which is but a fitting and necessary se- 
quence and consummation of that great act.” 





The report of the royal commissioners, 
Messrs. Gurney and Maulo, futly corroborate 
the most unfavorable details of the atrocities 
perpetrated during the late insurrection. 
large number of persons were put to death long 
after all resistance had ceased. 
Mr. Gordon there may have been some reason 
for arresting him, so as to overawe his followers, 
but none for murdering him as they did. 
was assumed to be guilty and was not allowed 
to prove himself innocent. Even the Times 


“Upon this cruel and unscrupulous act, as 
well as upon the reckless disregard of human 
rights, if not the inhumanity displayed by sev- 
eral military officers, the commiesioners may be 
expected to pronounce a decisive condemna- 


The conduct of Gov. Eyre is censured, and 
he is regarded as being unfit for the position 
He acted with terrible ener- 
gy, and allowed himself to be carried away by 
the passions of the mob instead of restraining 
them. Instead of maintaining a calm judg-| 
ment he acted the partisan, and yielded to the 
panic of his advisers. 

“The total number of ‘rebels’ shot or hung, 
during the continuance of martial law, has been 
carefully ascertained by the commissioners, 
and amounts to 438. This is stated to include 
all who were sentenced to death by court-mar- 
tial, shot in the bush, or on the march by sol- 
diers, or hung without form of law. 
persons are found to have been flogged, and 
(what is more startling) no less than 1000 
houses of the peasantry, affording shelter for 
some 4000 souls, were burnt down.” 

This is but a portion of the sad tale. Jamai- 
ca raises its hands to America in expostulation 
at the treatment she is now bestowing upon 
the blacks, knowing that all these horrors came | without opening it! 
from an unjust and smothered prejudice o he labored to be funny, he worked hard to be 
thirty years. Let us be warned ! 


which he held. 





PORTRAITS OF TOUSSAINT L’OU- 


It is well known to those who have looked 
up the history of the liberator of Hayti that ed and shouted off as though some big balloon had 
some uncertainty exists as to his authentic por- | suddenly appeared in the distance that he desired 
trait. We are glad to find, by the following 





his cause. I you as a personal favor to 
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letter in the London Star, that there is another 
portrait to be added to the collection, with a 
strong presumption that itis genuine. Perhaps | 
Mr. Redpath can give us some information | 


about this :— 

Sir:—In your edition of the 30th April there 
appears a letter from Mr. J. F. Wilson, com- 
menting on the true negro type, and concluding 
that, if we are to take the highest type, we 
ought in fairness to go to the civilized commu- 
nities, and not, with Dr. Hunt of the Anthro- 
pological Society, to the Congo tribes, and 
asks—“Can any of your readers inform me 
where there is to be found a reliable portrait 
of the famous Haytian Chief?” 

Presuming that Mr. Wilson refers to the cele- 
brated General Toussaint l’Ouverture, late | 
governor of Hayti, we beg to inform him that | 
there is in Paris a full-length portrait of that | 
extraordinary man, now in the possession of 
the Count de Fleury, and presented to him 
by Madame Il'Ouverture, the widow of Isaac 
"Ouverture, second son and heir of the gen- 
eral. 

We may add that a company is being formed | 
in London to cultivate the Haytian estates of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, and that the above- | 
named portrait will eventually ornament the | 
board-room of the “Haytian Coffee and Estates | 
Company,” where Mr. Wilson and his friends | 
will be welcome to examine it at their leisure. | 

We are, sir, your obedient servants, 

Tuomas Barton & Co. 
1 Angel court, Throgmorton-street, E. C., May 1. 

We trust that an engraving will be taken of 
this portrait and sent to the United States, 
where the number of persons interested in the 
black hero is very great, partly in consequence 
of the masterly sketch of him given by Wendell 


Phillips. 








DeBaTE ON THE Reconstruction Rerort.—The 
Senate for two days has been discussing rather lan- | 
guidly the plan of the Reconstruction Committee | 
for a restoration of the rebellious States. Mr. | 
Sumner asked for further delay for additional in- 
formation, Mr. Fessenden thought this impracti- | 
cable, Mr. Howard explained the committee’s ac- | 
tion, and Mr. Stewart defended his ‘‘universal am- 
nesty, universal suffrage’’ proposition. By some) 
it is thought the third section of the committee's | 
plan, disfranchising all rebels till 1870, will be 
stricken out. | 





—-- 


Semmes Deposep. — Under instructions from 
the President, Gen. Woods has forbidden Semmes | 
to exercise the functions of Probate Judge in, 
Mobile. Queer proceeding for the President, if, | 
as he maintains, Alabama is restored to all her | 
rights under the constitution! 








of our politics. And being men, God-fearing men, 
they demonstrated that 
“He is the freeman whom the truth makes free.” 

The tone of the meeting indicated a slight im- 
provement in the state of feeling in our city. It 
was a set-off to an audience recently assembled in 
Cooper Institute to listen to a Brady’s lecture on 
behalf of South Carolina, under the patronage of 
Bishop Lynch (is it an appropriate name fora 
South Carolinian?) As Wendell Phillips said, 
similar meetings should be multiplied all over the 
North. If Congress does not continue to exercise 
the war-power, if it does not continue in session 
to maintain the war-power, the country is lost. 
The meeting showed that the party of principle 
is not dead nor stupid. Often misunderstood, al- 
ways abused, it is firm as a rock of granite, pure 
as a child’s simplicity. ‘This meeting once more 
sharpened the plough. Now let every man take 
his place. Let the wild land of error and barbar- 
ism be ploughed and sown with righteousness, so 
that a harvest of impartial rights can gladden our 
eyes and fill our hearts with joy unspeakable. 

THE WOMEN’S CAUSE. 

The Woman’s Rights Convention came-off with 
eclat. It protracted its session till three o’clock, 
then adjourned for one hour, to again meet for 
business purposes. It was a splendid morning 
ang a splendid gathering. The gloomy Puritanic 
church of Union square looked as gay as a thea- 
ter. The males mustered in strong force. The 
effective speaking was done by men. Lucretia 
Mott announced herself as a seared and battered 
veteran. The venerable lady spoke with diffi- 
culty, but clearly, though defective in memory re- 
garding recent foreign names. She gave a suc- 
cint history of the advocacy of woman’s rights, 
going back to the days and labors of now-almost- 
forgotten Mary Woolestonecraft. She contrast- 
ed the lively audience before her, and the small 
gathering in asmall room she attended some thirty 
years past. So, her burden was one of Take Cour- 
age! But the important speaking was done by 
Beecher and Phillips. Never was more remark- 
able contrast on the same platform, never was a 
subject treated more dissimilarly, never was a 
large audience more suddenly transformed from 
gaiety to gravity. Beecher rushed from side-to- 
side, threw up his arms, twisted his body, gri- 
maced, raved, screeched, and hoarsely subsided. 
He halted to look at notes, stopped to read the 
Bible, not being able to quote the book he lives by 
He strained to crack jokes, 


rhetorical. He acted like a demagogue, and strove 
more to be acceptable to the audience than to be 
mindful of the gravity of the subject in hand. 
Certainly, he dropped some well-made sentences, 
said a few witty things, seemed for half-a-moment 
as though he intended to be serious, and then rush- 


to catch! In very deed and in very pity he ex- 
hibited himself only as the Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
He said ‘‘God had a large chest of tools.’’ Had 
any uncanonical man been so low in thought and 
poor in expression, he would have been voted- 
down as an imbecile. Butit was the great Beech- 
er; the degrading sentence was accepted as a 
Beecherism, and passed away to be forgotten, ex- 
cept by unfledged orthodoxy. 

When Phillips rose, the laughing assembly was 
hushed. It was instinctively felt that a master 
and nota mountebank had risen. He stood nearly 
motionless during his imperial address. His placid 
face was a grand revealment of the knowledge, 
penetration and energy of his mind. His piercing 
eyes shot fire round the church hkea comet sweep- 
ing round the globe to belt it with heavenly light! 
He indulged in no flippant jest, in no loose nor 
unrefined expressions. He played no tricks with 
his voice. He did not make a stage of the plat- 
form, he did not speak with the arrogance of pul- 
pit vulgarity. Through the majestic utterances 
of noble thoughts, he thrilled the audience with 


awe that could not beexpressedincheers. Ihave | 


listened to many eminent speakers, I have been 
present at many magnificent gatherings, but I do 
not remember to have seen a general assembly 
under ordinary circumstances kept in solemn lis- 
tening by a speaker as was done by your Boston 
Cicero. How he rebuked the wealthy women 
who were present! How he probed the social can- 
cers! How grandly he glorified labor, like a true 
son of American republicanism! How he reveal- 
ed the operations of ‘‘a mistaken Judaism and an 
ideal St. Paul!’’ How he dragged to light “the 


unrecognized forces of woman’s influence!’ Men | 


could hardly applaud, women intently gazed upon 
the orator who was ‘‘cutting to the very quick.” 
Beecherism was erased from the audience’s mem- 
ory. Boston and Brooklyn were on their trial as 
wise, earnest and patriotic powers. Brooklyn went 


down before the mailed giant. It was a sight | 


worthy of the fabled gods. It was a treat and a 
lesson rarely accorded to our city. The progress 
of woman’s rights received a mighty impulse. 
Massachusetts was again made to be the lever and 
the pioneer of American civilization. When Phil- 
lips left the stand he could have said, as he re- 
sumed his seat, 
“Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both!’ 
He had given the meeting and the country much 


strong food to digest, and, if digested, the intel- | 


lectual health of the public will be robustly im- 


proved. 
COUNT GASPARIN. 


The Review Nationale has another letter by Count 
deGasparin on American politics. It treats of the 
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veto, the civil rights bill, Congress and abolition. 
It is urbane, but firmly devoted to principles. The 
Count keeps on the radical side. His comprehen- 
sion of our affairs is a peculiar feature in the 
French literature of this century. The letter has 
been translated for Zhe Temple of Opinions. This 
journal you have often commended, as it is the 
only monthly in our city devoted to radical senti- 
ments and the rights of freedmen. At present, 
for want of ample funds, the editor has a hard 
time of it, working with faith against wind and 
tide. The literary excellence and political char- 
acter of the paper will be enhanced by the Count 
deGasparin’s timely letter. 
A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY. 

Hot days and dull business are plaguing many 
people who walk Broadway with silver-headed 
sticks, not intended for use but ornaments. They 
may thank one Andrew Johnson of autobiographic 
proclivities for the present dearth and uncertainty 
of trade. I believe the clerk of the weather is 
the only person responsible for sultry afternoons 
and cold evenings. People look at each other with 
distrustful eyes. They nervously twitch their 
mouths and curse the politicians they have not the 
manliness to displace with patriots and statesmen. 
Cowardice has its reward, and the non-fulfillment 
of citizen-duties drifts merchants and store-keep- 
ers into insolvency. How true is the proverb that 
“a stitch in time saves nine.” The President un- 
derstands the nature of renting and stitching. 

L. Mappas. 





LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON. 


Wasuinaton, May 18, 1866. 

The last reception of the season took place here 
on Tuesday last.. The White House looked brilliant 
outside, and one could look straight into the east- 
room, where the shabby lace-curtains, torn and mu- 
tilated by relic-seekers, had been taken down. 
There were many visitors, yet their number was 
not so large as to crowd the rooms disagreeably. 
Stylish dressing there was of course, but little taste 
and still less beauty. Mr. Johnson stood in the 
blue-parlor, and gave his hand to all who chose to 
be introduced. But his grasp is not the hearty one 
that Mr. Lincoln used to give ; for the hand of one 
signed the proclamation of freedom, and that of the 
other vetoed all measures of justice. 

Those who have known Mr. Johnson only by his 
photographs are struck by the much more unfavor- 
able impression he makes in life. He is of middle 
height, somewhat stout, and wears his gray hair 
rather long. His complexion is florid, and his 
coarse features and small, brown, deep-set eyes are 
not calculated to inspire us with much confidence. 
The corners of his mouth are drawn down, which 
gives him a disdainful, or, to use a popular term, 
‘*down-in-the-mouth’’ expression; and though he 
smiled blandly upon all who were presented, this 
by no means made his appearance any more attrac- 
tive. Mr. Lincoln’s head was most remarkable for 
the preponderance of the intellectual faculties over 
the lower propensities, while here it is just the re- 
verse. There appears in his face something of the 
energy and sternness of Ben. Wade ; and we know 
that our victory will not be an easy one when such 
qualities are united with the fanaticism of the rich 
slaveowner and the limited views of a ‘‘poor white.”’ 

After introduction to the President, the visitors 
were presented to the ladies of the house,—Mrs. 
Patterson and Mrs. Stover,—the first of these with 
dark, the other with light hair, neither of them 
fine-looking, but very amiable, kind and unpre- 
tentious. Then they passed on, and promenaded up- 
and-down in the cast-room, where the band was 
playing popular airs. Gen. Grant and lady, Speak- 
er Colfax and Chief Justice Chase were much no- 
ticed, as well as several prominent Congressmen ; 
among these were Reverdy Johnson and Garrett 
Davis, the latter of whom conversed very smilingly 
with the President. The most radical among the 
Republican party do not frequent these receptions 
apy more ; nor would they—the radicals—be very 
popular among the supporters of ‘‘my policy.”’ 

As we stray through the brilliantly-lighted rooms, 
we cannot help thinking with a pang of pain of the 
simple good man who once trod these same floors. 
How joyfully our souls would swell if his great 
heart throbbed there yet, keeping time with the 
triumphant sounds of the music ? 

And yet another scene rises up before us in look- 
ing at the elegant residence of our latest President, 
theextensive east-room, the rich bluc-parlor, or red- 
room. We remember the simple home of our first 
President, the old-fashioned dining-room, the small 
unostentatious east and west parlors at Mount Ver- 
;non. Time has wrought a great change. Now 
the surroundings of our chief magistrate are sump- 
|tuous and noble, but the mind that contemplates 
| them is jarrow and selfish. Then the surround- 
| ings were small and insignificant, but the soul great 

and noble. It is well that taste and elegance have 
| superseded the more limited comforts of years ago. 
It is in the nature of things that it should be so. 
We are not among those who would have republi- 
|canism walk in sack-cloth and live ina barrel. We 
| do not believe that a man is any the less true to 
| principle, or any the less faithful to freedom, because 
| he loves to fill his home with everything that is 
beautiful and luxuriant. But we would have a 
;man, the beauty of whose soul is such that the 
;gleam of gold-lace and velvet sink into insignifi- 
| cance before it. We would not have an ignoble 
|mind in nobly-decorated places. We would not 
| have a man who degrades the velvet sofas by plotting 
| treason while he reposes upon them. We want a 
man who shall have aims higher than the ceiling of 
| the east-room and plans wider than its walls. We 
| want some one whose conscience shall not be stifled 
| by the incense offered him by men for whom the 
| porticoes of the White House have more attraction 
{than the pillars of the Capitol—some one who 
| shall not be ready to sell his soul to obtain the 
'presidency. Does any one believe we have found 
him in Andrew Johnson? We do not know; but 
| this we do know, that Diogenes, when he went in 
' search of an honest man, would not have extin- 
guished his lantern if he had met his excellency. 
OCCASIONAL. 





Wasuincton, May 22, 1866. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Indecision seems to be a trait of Senator Foster. 
At this writing, it is quite difficult to define exactly 
| the part in the game which the president of the 
Senate is playing. It is quite certain that his 
‘friends in the Senate, or rather those who used his 
‘name, had indirect encouragement for their action. 
Dispatches were received yesterday from Gen. Fer- 
|ry announcing that the election would take place 
| to-morrow, according to postponement. Senator 


Senators from Colorado will obtain their seats, 
“the objections-of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’’? I am not sure but what the 
Colorado bill will pass the Senate over the veto any 
how. Party strength is openly claimed. The in- 
dications yesterday, during the debate which result- 
ed in postponing the consideration of the veto, 
were such as to make very probable the final suc- 
cess of Colorado. 3 
SEWARD AND SANTA ANNA. 

A few days since Lewis D. Campbell, minister to 
the Mexican republic, was sent for and arrived in 
ahurry. He has gone to Elizabethtown to see the 
Mexican revolutionist. Much interest is of course 
excited as to what the visit of this old chieftain 
means. It is quite certain that the Mexican em- 
bassy regards him with suspicion. It is equally as 
certain that Mr. Seward was in close and intimate 
conference with him last winter on the Gulf trip, 
and has been since the Mexican’s arrival in the 
United States. You will remember that in a pre- 
vious letter I hinted at the speculations, private 
and diplomatic, in which it is believed the Seward 
family are engaged in connection with Mexico, both 
republican and imperial. It is very evident that 
the ‘‘street railroads,’’ ‘‘Mexican express compa- 
ny,’’ etc., in which a number of the special friends 
of Weed, et al., are reputed engaged, are trump- 
cards in the State department’s solution of the 
Mexican question. Now we are informed that the 


used to get the Texican loan indorsed by Congress- 
ional action. Upon that basis, Santa Anna is to 
proceed to Mexico, where he is to be proclaimed 
president of the republic. The arrangement is for 
Maximilian to retire gracefully, with the promises 
of the republic to pay three hundred million dol- 
lars in his possession, and a guarantee of all the 
contracts, engagements, etc., made under the impe- 
rial government. This would vecure the Clarence 
A. Seward, Wells and Train interest. Santa Anna 
being established as president of the Mexican re- 
public, a compensation is to be given in the cession 
of a portion of the northern portion of Mexico. I 
give you these speculations upon the Santa-Anna 
mystery for what the results may show them worth, 
only stating that they come to me from a well- 
informed source, and one worthy of attention. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION DEBATE. 

This was yesterday postponed in the Senate till 
to-morrow. No special reason for this was appa- 
rent or stated. Congressmen generally are quite 
restless over this delay. This is a sign that their 
constituencies are restless, also, This is the fact. 
The people think that the question uf reconstruction 
ought to be met at once, and in a bold spirit. So 
far az I can learn, there will be but little change in 
the report of the committee, mainly owing to the 
difficulty of uniting our friends on any general 
amendment. The debate will be warm and ex- 
haustive; it being evident that the Senatorial friends 
of ‘‘my policy,’’ who were formerly Republicans, 
will fight every inch of the ground against the 
report of the joint committee. 

A NEST OF CORRUPTIONISTS. 

A Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune has stirred up a geod deal of feeling, 
among some Western politicians, by reciting the 
doings of a lot of Indian and other officials in con- 
nection with the conduct of the war in the Indian 
Territory, south of Kansas. Among the charges 
is one that a United States Senator received $20,- 
000 as compensation for obtaining certain favors 
through his legislative position for some of the con- 
tractors who were supplying Indian refugees. The 
writer says that he can prove this charge, but he 
does not give the Senator’s name. I propose to fill 
up the hiatus, and let the public know that the 
aforesaid charge refers to Senator James H. Lane. 
Ido not know that such charges are true, but I 
know to whom reference is made, and so desire 
that he himself or some of his friends will explain 
to the Senate for what the aforesaid $20,000 was 
paid. Let us know the facts. Kosmos. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, May 9, 1866. 
LITERARY AND PERSONAL NOTES. 

George Eliot’s new novel, ‘‘Felix Holt, the Rad- 
ical,’’ which will appear early in June, has on its 
title-page the following lines from Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion :— 


“Upon ee midlands now the industrious muse doth 
all, 

The shires oe we the heart of England well may 
call. 





ee €.-  -§ 2.2 


| My native country thou, which so brave spirits 
hast bred, 

| If there be virtues yet remaining in thy earth, 

| Or any good of thine thou bred’st into my birth, 

Accept it as thine own, whilst now I sing of thee, 

Of all thy later brood the unworthiest though I be.’’ 


English curiosity is yet raging and yet unsatis- 
fied as to the authorship of Ecce Homo. It was a 
cunning thing in the author to so entirely conceal 
his name; it has certainly doubled the importance 
of the book. One half of the noise certainly is the 
| Very most that can be credited to the merit of the 
ibook. The last rumor that has any ground is that 
it was written by a law-publisher. There are only 
three or four law-publishers in London; and so, 
if the rumor be true, the writer may be discovered. 

The English Leader has a greeting for Morse’s 
Radical, which it describes as ‘of singular liber- 
ality, and, what is quite as good, of originality.’’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette quotes from the Vew 
York Tribune a severe comment upon the English 
apropos of the announcement of the suspension of 
the publication of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy 
for want of funds, and says—‘‘It is not often that 
American charges against us are so just.’’ 

The many friends of Carl Blind, who resides in 
London, and is one of the excellent of the earth, are, 
as I write, very much excited at the tidings that 
the-youth who tried to assassinate Bismark was his 
son. It was known that he had ason in Germany, 
buf as yet I have been unable to learn the facts of 
the case. The telegram this morning gays it is not 
Carl Blind’s son; the Star says it was his step-son, 
which I fear will be found to be the case. 

Mazzini has, you will observe, been again elected 
| by a large majority to represent Messina. He will 
| of course be unable to serve, even were the sen- 
| tence of the government removed from over him. 
He stands aloof, an Italian Phillips, and will never 
| swear to support the present demoralizing dynasty. 

John Critchley Prince, a poet of some ability, 
has just died. He was author of ‘‘Hours with the 
Muses”’ and **Autumn Leaves,’’ both of which had 
His reputation was rather local, how- 
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' Foster, it is reported, also telegraphed, refusing 
the use of his name. Last night, however, Sena- | 
{tor Dixon left here declaring that Ferry would be 

| defeated; that he (Dixon) would rather have a- 
| loyal Democrat than the nominee of the Republican 
‘caucus. It is well understood that Dixon has carte 

| blanche in the way of patronage from the President 
| for the accomplishment of this object. Mr. Foster 

is not credited with much sincerity in the with-| 
drawal of his name, and is believed to acquiesce in | 
the Dixon mission. There is no doubt that the 

prospective loss of the presidency of the Senate | 
has had something to do with Mr. Foster’s action. 
It is well understood he received intimations from | 
' prominent Senators that such a result would follow. 
| the continued use of his name or influence for the 

| purpose of disorganizing the Republicam party in- 
| Connecticut. 
THE COLORADO VETO. 


| It is mot improbable that the admission of this 


j 
embryonic State may depend entirely upon the re- | 


| sults of the Connecticut election. Should the John- | 
| gon-Dixon clique succeed in producing a dead-lock 
‘similar to that of New Jersey, you may rest as- 
sured that the two gentlemen claiming election as | 


birthday next Sunday evening, at which Mr. Hol- 
yoake is tu preside. I hear, by-the-way, that Hol- 
yoake contemplates a visit to America during this 
year. 

A testimonial has been presented to Mr. Sothern 
by some members of the Stock Exchange in recog- 
nition of his services in fighting the spiritualists. 
It took the form of a large silver drinking-cup; 
from which it may be inferred that Mr. S. is not 
supposed to have any aversion to spirits in the li- 
quid form. M. D.C. 





Evcrorprasn Trounies.—The last steamers bring 
news of a great commercial panic in England, 
with gigantic failures all around. It is thought 
the money disturbance means war—that Prussia 
and Italy are leagued to attack Austria, and that 
Napoleon is backing them. Hence the trouble at 
every stock exchange in Europe. A great Euro- 
pean war is evidently close at hand. 


TestimoNIAL TO Mr. Garnisox.—Rev. Sam- 
uel May, Jr., of Syracuse, has started the idea of 
a pecuniary testimonial of 350,000 to Mr. Garri- 
son for his anti-slavery services, and several emi- 
nent public men favor the suggestion. 
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HOME NOTES. 


More Wixp.—Rev. Dr. Bellows has been to 
‘Washington, and remained ten days, to learn that 
Mr. Johnson is a very temperate and we4-ten- 
ducted man, Congress a little too radical for the 
‘people and the times, and the sentinrent and inter- 
est of the nation with the President in his ideas 
eegarding reconstruction. 








Connecticut SexaTor.—On Wednesday last, 
Gen. Ferry was elected U. S. Senator in concur- 
rence, by a strict party vote, to take the place of 
Lafayette S. Foster. For a time it looked as 
theugh the President, Foster and Dixon would 
succeed in discomfitting Ferry, but Foster credit- 
ably forbid the use of his name on Tuesday before 
the election. 3 





Triat or Jerr. Davis.—It is suggested that if 
the government is in earnest about the trial of 
Davis, Ben. Butler had better be employed to 
draw up the indictment. Mr. Sumner. remarked 
in the Senate, the other day, that the trial of Jef- 
ferson Davis, at the present time, by a jury at 
Richmond, “will be one of those great comedies 
which hereafter will excite the derision of the 
world.”’ 


Tne ANNIVERSARIES.—Next week is the festi- 
val-week of the religious, charitable, humane and 
progressive societies, and promises to present un- 
usual attractions. ‘The Anti-Slavery Society, 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, and Equal Rights’ As- 
sociation, will certainly claim attention, while a 
suffrage meeting in Faneuil Hall on Thursday 
noon will have eloquence and truthfulness to com- 
mend it to all friends of the colored race. 


A ScsstituTe FOR THE Fre EDMEN’S BUREAU 
Bitt.—Mr. Eliot of Massachusetts, has succeed- 
ed in getting his substitute for the freedmen’s bu- 
reau bill. It gives the President undirected dis- 
cretionary power to appoint such agents, clerks 
and assistants as may be requisite. The clause 
referring to Gen. Sherman’s field-order is so modi- 
fied that the commission can only purchase such 
lands at an average of twenty-five dollars per acre, 
and the land is to be allotted before the restoration 
is made. The punishment and fine for restrain- 
ing freedmen of their liberty is stricken out. 


Wortucess ENDORSEMENT. — Senators Doo- 
little and Cowan have been defending the Presi- 
dent’s policy at a public meeting in Philadelphia. 
We don’t know anybody whose policy stands more 
in need of defense. But the defenders themselves 


Linder & Meyer, raniiie on Beacon street, nor 
the genial Wm. H. Harding, (of Harding, Con- 
verse, Gray & Co., wholesale dry-goods men,) re- 
siding on Chester square, feel themselves degrad- 
ed by being in the same panel. We commend the 
case to Congress and the South. “The world 
moves.” 


A SERENADE TO THE PRESIDENT AND CabI- 
nET.—“Perley” humorously describes in a few 
sentences a much-talked of demonstration at Wash- 
ington in favor of the Presidential policy much 
better than it could be done in a column of sober 
recital. He says the “fumigation serenade,’ avow- 
edly gotten up by the officeholders’ Johnson club 
for the purpose of smoking-out the political opin- 
ions of the Cabinet officers, came off on Wednes- 
day night. About a thousand tramped around 
from house to house, listening to the same tunes 
from the marine band at each halting place, and 
hearing nothing new or strange. President John- 
son, very wisely, said but a few words of thanks. 








Mr. Fred. Seward briefly apologized for the ab- 
sence of the Secretary of State. Secretary Welles 
simply indorsed the executive policy. Secretary 
McCulloch was the pnly one who evidently said 
what he meant and meant what he said—as he as- 
sailed Congress squarely and fairly. Postmaster- 
General Dennison indulged in hopes of a reunion 
between the President and Congress. Secretary 
Stanton stood between two flaring candles, and 
read his confession of faith, which was so made 
up of extracts from the President’s messages and 
his own views, that it was difficult to say which 
was which, or what the Secretaay’s real views are. 
Messrs. Harlan and Speed dodged speech-making, 
but wrote letters of apology—that of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior showing clearly that he is not 
an indorser of the policy of the President. Taken 
all in all, the serenade was a failure. 


Tue Roxsury “Rior’’ Case.—A verdict of 
3100 was awarded in this case, on Saturday last. 
This is generally regarded as intended to simply 
vindicate the law. Mr. Way claimed $20,000 
damages. That there was great provocation may 
be inferred from the fact that the defendants offer- 
ed to prove by Mr. Chauncey Thomas that Mr. 
Way told him that ‘the only blamed Jeff. Davis 
that he did not organize a regular system of star- 
vation and starve every dammed prisoner he took.” 
They also offered to prove by Mr. Solomon Saimon 
that Mr. Way said to him after the President’s as- 
sassination that ‘‘that was the best day’s work that 
was ever done;’’ by Mr. Edwin Adams that “he 





seem to require defense. The one first named 
has been repudiated by an overwhelming majority | 
of the legislature and people whom he falsely | 
claims to represent; the other has been openly | 
censured by the Pennsylvania Union Convention, | 
and will be superseded next winter. We like the | 
Presidential apologizers as little as we do their | 
apology. 


A Siicut Mistake President Johnson late- 
jy nominated Gen. S. F. Cary, the well-known 
temperance lecturer, to be collector of internal 
revenue in Ohio. Learning, however, that the 
General had said that the only confidence to be | 
placed in his accidency was a confidence that he | 
would get tipsy as often as possible, he withdrew 
the nomination. The Chigago ?epublican, in view | 
of this and other possible mishaps, advises Mr. 
Johnson to stick to the rule he lately laid down, 
of appointing none but discharged soldiers to of- | 
fice, and, above all, not to have anything to do | 
with temperance lecturers. They are decidedly 
not the men for his money. 





AMENDMENT OF THE Te ERRITORIAL Acts. coat 
We mentioned last week that the House had pass- | 
ed a bill amending the organic acts of all the ter- 
ritories so as to secure to their inhabitants the pro- | 
visions of recent legislation. Among the sections | 
passed was the following :— 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That within 
the territories aforesaid there shall be no denial of 
the elective frapchise to citizens of the United | 
States because of race or color, and all persons | 
shall be equal before the law. And all acts or 
parts of acts, either of Congress or the legislative | 
assemblies of the territories aforesaid, inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act, are ‘hereby de- | 
clared null and void. 

The vote on the bill was yeas 79, nays 43. All| 
the Massachusetts delegation voted for it, save | 
Messrs. Eliot and Rice, who were abserit at the | 
roll-call. 


t! 


Tre Swiss To THE AMERICAN Reprsiic.— 
The Swiss conventions, assembled at Geneva, in | 
March, have transmitted to the President and Con- 
gress an address of congratulation on the restora- 


Init they make a strong plea for | 


| 


! 
tion of peace. 
the recognition ot the political equality of the 
races on the grounds of justice and its essential- , 
ity to the stability of the government. The Swiss 
represent the oldest republic in the world; they 
are and always have been earnest and disinterest- 
ed advocates of freedom, who practise what they | 
preach, and their nation has just recovered from 
the affects of a struggle similar in character and 
as bitter as that with which we have been af- 
flicted. Such men have aright to speak to us. 
One sentence of their address would make an ex- | 
cellent motto for compromisers, as well as an in- 
fallible guide in the settlement of all great mea- | 
sures. Itis this: ‘Unfinished questions have no | 
pity for the repose of mankind.’’ 


REMOVALS FROM Orric E.—The President has | 
shown his hand in Massachusetts by removing Mr. 
Edward L. Pierce, collector of internal revenue | 
in this city, and several minor postmasters. It is 
understood other officers are marked for decapita- | 


tion. Itis generally understood that there is no 
particular fault to be found with the officers re- 
moved, save that they are the friends of eminent 
Presidential Mr. Pierce 
has the reputation at Washington of being one of 
the promptest, most accurate and intelligent of all 
the internal revenue officers in the county, but 
he is the friend of Senator Sumner. We hear, 


opposers of the “policy.” 


disposed to suggest this removal, Mr. Pierce not | 
residing within his district, and he never having 
been quite pleased with either the appointment | 
ofthe late Dr. Stone or Mr. Pierce, as each was 
made without consultation with himself. Mr. W. 
H. McCartney, the designated successor of Mr. 
Pierce, is a Boston school-graduate, the commanc 
er of a Massachusetts battery in the late war, a 
canvasser for Lincoln and Johnson in 1854, former- 
ly provost-marshal for this district, lately a clerk 
tor one of Mr. Rice's committees at Washington, 
attorney-atlaw by profession, and a warm 
friend of Mr. Rice’s. The Senate has yet to 
pss on the appointment. 


an 


CoLtorep Men on tue Jury.—This is now 


fact. 

pears. 
preme Court, Mr. John B. Bailey was drawn. 
is intensely colored. 


Thus one prejudice atter another disap- 


He 


shot a caller at his saloon. The prisoner, who 
might be supposed to have some prejudice against 
the juror, on being called ‘to look upon’ 
Bailey, accepted him at once without any hesita- 
tion. On the panel was also Mr. Wyzeman Mar- 


shall, the well-known and successful theatrical | 
in deference to the prejudice of | 


manager, who, 
the community alone, we must believe, never 

would allow a colored man in any other place in| 
his theaters except the gallery. We find he w 


Ina recent murder-case before the Su- | 
The prisoner was an Irish | 
' 


rumseller, John Gallagher, who in an altercation | 


Mr. | 
| sentatives has put its veto on the bill, devised in 
\the interest of the friends of temperance, to ex- 


was 


wished they would organize a force here sufficient 
to go down and cut the throats of every man in 


| Grant’s army;”’ by Mr. Daniel P. Nichols, that 


on that gentleman’s meeting Mr. Way after the 
all of Fort Fisher, and saying that it was good 
news, Mr. Way said: “Good news! I wish to 


| God it was Fort Warren; by Mr. Dunbar, that 


Mr. Way told him that “he hoped every drafted 
man woykl get back, and that every volunteer and 
bounty man would be killed, and wished somebody 
had pluck enough to assassinate the President;” 
by Mr. Samuel Mackintosh, ‘that the rebels are 
right, and he hoped they would succeed.” The 
court ruled that the evidence was not competent, 
and remarked to the jury that they were not to 
consider that the defendants could prove these 
facts. That there was no “riot” in the casé¢ was 
sufficiently proven by the fact that a lady, resid- 
|ing in the next house, hearing the noise of the 
gathering crowd, went out of doors, and there re- 
; mained all through the proceedings, an interested 
spectator of the flag-raising and speech-making. 


Deatn or Joun Quincy Apams GrirFin.— 
This eminent counsellor-at-law and earnest poli- 
tician, after several months of impaired health, 
| died at his residence in Medford on Tuesday even- 
ing last, at the age of forty, of pulmonary con- 
sumption. He was anative of Londonderry, N.H., 
entering Amherst College, and studying law with 
the late eminent attorney, Hon. George F. Farley 
of Concord, Mass. He represented the towns of 
| Charlestown and Malden at different times, accord- 
ing to his residence, in the legislature, and was 
' clerk of the courts of Middlesex county for a short 
| period i in 1859. He was a candidate for the nom- 
| ination to Congress in Gen. Banks’ district last 
fall, and made a creditable canvass. His family 
consists of a wife and four children. Few young 
men have made so prominent a mark on our local 
politics as he. He was exceedingly well-informed 
in all matters of political history, courageous in 
action, and bold in speech. He was never afraid 
to allow his whole opinion to be known, and if he 
sympathized in sentiment with the distinctive 


“‘abolitionists,’’ rather than the Republicans, in 


‘days of past controversy, he never cared to con- 


ceal the fact in order to stand well with his party. 


| He had the elements of great popularity as a lead- 
| er, but seldom cared to gratify a reasonable ambi- 
| tion in this direction. 


The best-remembered ef- 
fort of this kind was his championship of Senator 
Sumner in the Republican State Convention of 
1862, where he 


gallant and triumphant manner. 


‘and hearty friend, a faithful and skillful counsel- 


lor, an upright and honest man. The men of 1848, 
| who early knew the value of his cavperation, and 
pe full-grown party of sixteen years’ later, alike 
| will miss the presence and services of this well- 
deserving associate. 


City Matters. The Webster Vase given to Bos- 
| ton.—The elegant silver vase, costing $2500 and 
secured by dollar subscriptions, given to the late 
Daniel Webster by citizens of Boston in 1835, 
(nominally in token of his controversy with Hayne 
of South Carolina, but more properly for his op- 
position to President Jackson and his Whig ser- 
vices generally in a time of high political excite- 
ment,) has been purchased of Mr. Ashburton Web- 
ster, a grandson and only heir, by several gentle- 


'men, and presented to the city, for retention in 


‘ . -  } the Public Li r 
however, that Mr. Congressman Rice was not in- | Public Library 


The Franklin School.—The visit of the city au- 
thorities to the schools of the cities southward 
seems to have had a good effect on the teachers at 
home. Several of our schools have lately made 
| demonstrations of their capabilities. One by the 
| Franklin school, 
The company comprised 
in part Mayor Lincoln, ex-Gov. Washburn, Sec- 
retary-of-the-Board-of-Education White, and sev- 
eral members of the city government, all of whom 
were delighted. 
in vocal gymnastics, music, reading, &c., were 
given, and there was a particular bright and fresh 
appearance to all the children. 
principal, and the lady assistants, are to be con- 


gratulated at the fine appearance of their charge. 
getting to be so common in Massachusetts that | . 


little comment follows the announcement of the! State Matters.—Mujor-General of Militia.— | 


Both branches of the legislature have made choice 


on Tuesday afternoon last, was | 
L | particularly pleasing. 


- 


of the horse-railway committee of the House has 
deen opposed to its being interfered with, and has 
acted inits interest throughout. He virtually aid- 
ed in killing a general horse-railroad bill, and also 
reported against the Hobbs petitioners. Even an 
amendment for restricting horse-railroads to five 

cents’ fare was killedin the Senate. This body is 
the Gibraltar of the Metropolitan railroad. It 
employs an attorney to live in the Senate-chamber 
by day, and sleep with the Senators in turn at | 
night, it is understood, to carry out its purposes. 
It is a great “institution,” but it doesn’t show large 
profits. 


LITERARY. 


Mr. Emerson closed his series of meridianal 
lectures on Saturday last. To the favored few 
these discourses have been a rich feast. With 
continual protest, yet with such grace as was in 
us, we have obeyed the mandate of the sweet- 
voiced sage, presenting to our readers only a hand- 
ful of fragments—crumbs of ambrosia. Here is 
the last morsel :— 


The spiritual nature of man is two-fold, mind 
and heart, intellect and morals. 

Our thoughts disdain us if we do not put them 
into practice—disdain and forsake us. 

A great man is always acontradiction to his age 
and to foregoing history. If Jesus had not lived, 
would not all mankind have denied the possibility 
of so just a life! 

The perception of immortality comes by the 
activity of the intellect. Courage comes naturally 
to those who have the habit of physical labor, and 
know the power of their arms and bodies ; so cour- 
age comes to those who know the mind, its forces 
and inspirations. A cogent argument for immor- 
tality is this great appetency of the intellect, for- 
ever unsubdued. Every good book suggests it. 
We see that we are wiser than we were. Can 
nature afford to lose such gains? Is nature sui- 
cide? Do you with vast cost and pains educate 
your children to be masters of the sciences and 
arts, and as soon as they are ready to produce a 
masterpiece call out a file of soldiers and shoot 
them down! We must infer our destiny from our 
preparation. But you cannot make a written the- 
ory or demonstration of this as you would make 
an ovary of the Corpernicanastronomy. It must 
be sacredly treated. Only on the mount can you 
speak of the mount. Only by rare integrity, only 
to a mind permeated and perfumed by the airs of 
heaven, can the vision be clear. 

The affirmative of affirmatives is love. Good- 

will makes insight. 
Love is the master who brings us to refinement, 
imagination, poetry, eloquence. We never attain 
a perfect sanity in our speech except we feela 
glow of tenderness. You must, for wisdom, for 
sanity, have some access to the heart of God and 
humanity. The exclusive excludes himself. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Tene New PsHorTocraPu RES are said, be those 
travelling much abroad, to be the most extensive in the | 
world. 


C4" When thistles yield figs, then, and not till then, will 
the extracts made from common essential oils take rank with 
Puaton’s *‘Night-Blooming Cereus,”’ the rich product of liv- 
ing tropical flowers. The demand for it, vast as it is, has 
not yet attained its full proportions. Sold every where. 


NOTHING NEW. 

If we should tell you honest men 

Are ‘*far between and very few,” 
You'd doubtless answer back again, 

And tell us that is—NoTHING NEW. 
If we should tell you few there be 

Who *‘do as they'd have others do,” 
With us, quite likely, you'd agree, 

And anewer, still, that’s—NoTHING NEW. 
And should we tell you Grorce FENNo, 

In Dock Squarr—19 —22, 
Still sells Bors’ “‘Ciotuine”’ very low, 

You'd say, of course, that’s NOTHING NEW. 





ECCE HOMO. 





The following extracts from articles on this work will show 
that the Doctors disagree :— 

[From the London Quarterly Review (High Church).} 
To refute all the errors which abound in ‘‘Ecce Homo” 
would be tedious and useless. That his book should have 
obtained the suffrages of any members of the Church of Eng- 
land is melancholy evidence of their slight acquaintance 
with their faith and their Bible. 

{From the North British Review.] 
Thoroughly independent of all special ecclesiastical influ- 
ence. ...Itis long siuce we have read any book that has 


WHIPPLE’S 


New. Photograph Rooms, 
297 Washingten Strect, 


Corner or Tempre Price, over Hoce, Brown & Tarton’s. 


Mr. W. executes every desirable style of Photographs ; 
copies old Daguerreoty pes. Card Pictures, and Tintypes, life 
size, coloring them in oil, like oil paintings. 

PorTRAITs TAKEN PROM ‘Lave VARIOUS SIZES. ALSO, ON Por- 
| CELAIN, AND COLORED LIKE Ivony MINIATURES. 

Particular attention is given to taking the likenesses of 
| children, making views of country residences, copying en- 
Pays" drawings and one 

z . 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


For Sale at ‘Reduced Prices, 
VALUABLE STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, 

In all departments of Literature, together with 
LATE BUBLICATIONS. 


(a7 A liberal] discount given to Clergymen, Students, 
Sunday School and Social Libraries. 


WM. V. SPENCER, 
Ne. 203 Washingten St., cor. of Bromficid. 
May 26. lt 











NEW AND CHOICE 
PIANO SONGS. 


AFLOAT ON TIE TIDE. M. Kewter; 30. 
“Gently our boat glides along o'er the stream, 
Wooed by the tide, and we wooed by our drean.”’ 
BE KIND TO DARLING SISTER NELL. II. P. Danks; 30. 
KISS ME WHILE ('M DREAMING. Woa«merstept ; 30. 
“Tam happy thus to slumber, 
While such sweet dreams come to me ; 
= — sister, while I’m dreaming, 
e dream again of thee ** 
I LOVE THE LITTLE RIPPLING STREAM. 
‘The ragged cliff, the sunny plain, 
The brooklet in the valley, 
I love them all, but not so dear 
As my sweet charming Nellie.”’ 
DEAR FATHER, DRINK NO rp 9 ACKERMAN; 30. 
The above sent by mail, post-paid. on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisHers, 
May 26. 3t 277 W: ashington Street. 


Crossr ; 30. 


REMOVAL. 


CLOSING-OUT SALE, 
TO COMMENCE MARCH 20, 
Our Large and Complete Stock 
Ape 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GEORGE W. CARNES, 


Nos. 5, 7 & 9 Milk St., opp. “Old Seuth.” 
Mar. 24. 10t 


TUCKER'S 
PATENT SPRING-BED, 


Patented July 3, 1855. 














Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- 


rability to be the 
STANDARD SPRING-BED. 


—_——- 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HIRAM TUCKER, 


(at his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport.) 





WAREROOMS, 
1l7y & 119 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 





For sale by the Furniture Dealers sone 





BINNEY & CO., 
Paper Bag Manufacturers, 
— AND — 

DEALERS IN 


PAPER, TWINE, &c. 
Neo. 64 Hilby St., Boston. 





Paper of any size or weight made to order. 





treated the Christian faith in a more comprehensive and | 
more truly Christian spirit, alike in relation to the claims of | 
science, the wants of the great masses of the people, and to 
the more delicate graces and bloom of spiritual culture. 





PRICE $1.50. 
Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the pub- 
lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
May 26. BOSTON. lt 
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SATURDAY: 


IRAVE OLD SALT; 
—OR— 
LIFE ON THE QUARTER-DECK. 


Being the sixth and concluding volume of 





carried an endorsement of that pe AND NAVY STORIES 


eminent statesman over the opposition of several | THE SOLDIER BOY; or, Tow Somers ry THE ARMY. 
. *.e * . . . . | + 

embittered politicians and influential journals in a 16mo, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 

He was a bluff . THE SAILOR BOY; or, Jack Somers Ix Tue Navy. 


| THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT; on, ADVENTURES OF AN ARMY 


| 





Samples of the regular exercises | 


Mr. Putnam, the 


| 


of Gen. Benj. F. Butler as commander of the mili- | 
tia of the State—a compliment to his devotion to | 


the country during the late war. The official ad- 
vertisement in another column shows the com- 


mencement of the organization of the militia un- 


der the new law on the subject. 
Defeat of the Jury Bill —The House of Repre- 


clude rumsellers from the jury. It is certainly an 
anomaly to have known violators of a law try the 
guilt of other parties annulling the same law; but 
‘ the majority of the House, we infer, thought that 
the practice growing up under such a statute might | 


content to sit as the equal of Mr. Bailey on the | endanger defendants in political trials hereafter, 


jury—a sort of ‘‘poetic justice,’’ some will say, in ! should any unfortunately again arise. 


view of his former exclusiveness; but we doubt 


where the law had no prejudices, he, 


tod, was } 


In this | 


view, the proposed interference with the jury-box | 
not Mr. M. was glad of the occasion to show that | was rightly criticized. 


Horse-Railroads. — The Metropolitan Railroad 


| 


wholly without bias. Nor did the large-hearted | Company of Boston is having things pretty much | 
George A. Meyer, (of the leading drug-house of| its own way with the legislature. The chairman 


i 


Dr. 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 


16mo. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


lvol. ISmo. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
THE YANKEE MIDDY; or, Apventures oF A NAVAL Orri- 
cer. lvol. Il6mo. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FIGHTING JOE; orn, Tae Fortunes or a Srarr-Orricer. 
lvol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 

BRAVE OLD SALT; or Lire on tag QuaRtTeR-Decx. 1 vol. 
l6mo. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


' 50,000 Volumes of this Popular Series have 


Orricer. 





already been sold. 
— ALSO — 
NEW EDITIONS 
— Or — 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE NEW AUTHOR. 
IN- TRUST: 


Bertrand’s Household. 
BY AMANDA J. DOUGLASS. 


1 vol. Price $1.75. 





A THOUSAND A YEAR; 


BY MRs. E. M BRUCE. 
; Eee 1GmO. 5 6.535. Price $1.25. 


Apr. l4. 3m 





ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 

6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Ifave so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 

SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
nen = shown. tf Mar. 3. 
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“FURNI 


WE OFFER OUR STOCK OF 


Rich, Medium and Low-Priced 


PARLOR SUITS 


| ment of at least two annual cash premiums, the payments 


shave been paid ; and thereafter, in the way of distributions | 


NOTICE. 


THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 
39 State Street, 


BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED 18438. 


Cash Assets, March 15, 1866, - $3,646,330 
Last Cash Return, = =2« = 750,000 
Total Surplus Dividend, - «+ 2,059,286 
Losses Paid, = - = = = 1,800,000 
Amount Insured, = <= «=~ = 31,767,485 


DIRECTORS: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
HOMER BARTLETT, 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES S. AMORY, 
JAMES STURGIS, 
JOHN A. ANDREW, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


THIS COMPANY TAKES 
SINGLE RISKS 


FIRST CLASS LIVES 
TO THE AMOUNT 
an Oa 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID IN CASH, 


Or ONE-HALF IN CASI and a NOTE ON INTEREST AT 
SIX PER CENT., secured by stipulation in the Policy given 


for the remainder. 


It isa PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, and insures at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES ; and if the premiums paid exceed 
the ACTUAL CosT, the SURPLUS IS RETURNED to the parties in- 


suring. 


Insurance may be effected for the BENEFIT OF MARRIED WO- 
MEN, BEYOND THE REACH OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ CREDITORS. Cied- 


itors may insure the lives of debtors. 


Lire INSURANCE has come to be regarded as not only suited 
to the CONDITION OF PERSONS WHO ARE IN THE RECEIPT OF A 
SMALL AND UNCERTAIN INCOME, but as a JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT 
FOR CAPITALISTS, taking into account the contingency of an 


early disease. 


This Company issues policies for life, WHOLE PREMIUM BE- 
ING PAID IN TEN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS : and if, after the pay- 
are discontinued a paid-up policy will be given for as many 
tenths of the amount originally insured as there have been 


premiums paid. 


This plan of insurance is deservedly in great favor with 
business men. It offers the following advantages :— 

Ist. A portion of the gains of prosperous years can be 
laid aside, without embarrassment or inconvenience, for the 
benefit of the families of the insured. 


2d. In a few years the required number of premiums will 


or surplus, a policy will become a source of income, instead 
of expense, during the life-time of the assured. 


Heapquarrers, Boston, May 18, 1866. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 11. 

The following Regiments of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia are hereby redrganized, and will be constituted and 
designated as follows :— 

I. FIFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY 


(Col. George H. Peirson). 

Company A, Captain George F. Chapin (Twenty-Sixth Un- 
attached Company), Charlestown. 

Company B, Captain Granville W. Danielis, Somerville. 

Company C, Captain George A. Meacham (Twelfth Unat- 
tached Company ), Cambridge. 

Companp D, Captain George H. Marden, Jr., Charlestown. 

Company E, Captain Isaac F. R. Hosea, Medford. 

Company F, Captain Godfrey Ryder, Jr. (Thirty-ninth un- 
attached company), Medford. 

Company G, Captain Cyrus Tay, Woburn. 

Company H, Captain D. Webster Davis, Charlestown. 

Company I, Captain Andrew A. Powers, Marlborough. 

Company K, Captain Charles F. Harrington 34 Unattached 
Company), Cambridge. 

Companies C, E, F and K, late of this Regiment, and re- 
cruited for one hundred days’ service, are hereby disbanded 
and the officers thereof honorably discharged. 

Il. SIXTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Melvin Beal). 

Company A, Captain Samuel F. Littlefield, (Company E 
Eighth Regiment), South Reading. 

Company B, Captain George F. Shattuck, Groton. 
Company (, Captain Benjamin F. Goddard, Lowell. 
Company D, Captain James W. Hart, Lowell. 

Company E, Captain Frank IH. Whitcomb, Acton. 

Company F, Captain Richard Barrett, (Seventy-ninth Un- 
attached Company), Concord. 

Company G, Captain Albert Pinder, Lowell. 

Company H, Captain Matthew Donnovan, (Sixty-fifth Un- 
attached Company ), Lowell. 

Company I, Frederick G. Tyler, Lawrence. 

Company K, Captain Smith Decker, Lawrence. 

Ill. EIGHTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
(Colonel Benjamin F. Peach, Jr). 

Company A, Captain Joseph L. Johnson, (Company H, 
Sixtieth Regiment, 100 days), Newburyport. 

Company B, Captain Charles L. Ayres, (Third Unattached 
Company), Newburyport. 

Company C, Captain Knott V. Martin, Marblehead. 

Company D, Captain Thomas H. Berry, Lynn. 

Company E, Captain Francis E. Porter, (Second Unattached 
Company), Beverly. 

Company F, Captain Henry Stone, Lynn. 

Company G, Captain Edward L. Rowe, Gloucester. 

Company H, Captain —— (Thirteenth Unattached Compa- 
ny), Salem. 

Company TI, Captain Jeremiah C. Bacheller, (Eleventh Un- 
attached Company), Lynn. 

Company K, Joseph H. Glidden (Sixty-eighth Unattached 
Company), Salem. 

Companies A, B, C, H, I, and K, late of this regiment, and 
recruited for one hundred days’ service, are hereby disband- 
ed, and the cfficers thereof honorably discharged. Company 
E, Captain Samuel F. Littlefield, is attached to Sixth Regi- 
ment, M. V. M. 

IV. The following named Unattached Companies of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia are hereby constituted a 
regiment of infantry, to be known as the 


NINTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Company A ,(Fortieth Unattached Company ), Captain John 
R. Farrell, Boston. 

Company B, (Fifty-second Unattached Company), Captain 
James McArdle, Boston. 

Company C, (Fifty-third Unattached Company), Captain 
John McGuire, Chelsea. 

Company D, (Fifty-fifth Unattached Company), Captain 
Michael Scanlan, Boston. 

Company E, (Fifty-sixth Unattached Company), Captafn 
John M. Tobin, Boston. 

Company F, (Fifty-seventh Unattached Company ), Captain 
Patrick F. Logan, Boston. 

Company G, Fifty-ninth Unattached Company), Captain 
James White, Charlestown. 

Company H, (Sixtieth Unattached Company), Captain 
Peter A. Sinnott, Boston. 

Company I, (Forty-sixth Unattached Company), Captain 
Timothy A. Hurdle, Boston. 

Company K, (Sixty-third Unattached Company), Captain 
Robert A. Miller, Boston. 

V. The regiment commanded by Colonel Isaac 8. Burrill, 
and known as the Forty-second Regiment of Infantry, will 
be hereafter known as the Tenth Regiment of Infantry, and 
will be composed of the following-named Companies :— 

Company A, Captain Geo. 0. Fillebrown, Sixty-sixth Un- 
attached Comany, Roxbury. 

Company B, Captain George H. Smith, Ninth Unattached 
Company, East Boston. 

Company C, Captain Harry K. Thomas, Forty-fifth Unat- 
tached Company, Boston. 

Company D, Captain Jediah P. Jordan, Roxbury. 

Company E, Captain Moses E. Bigelow, First Unattached 
Company, South Boston. 

Company F, Captain John T. Ryan, Sixty-seventh Unat- 
tached Company, Roxbury. 

Company G, Captain Alfred 
attached Company, Boston. 

Company H, Captain George II. Foster, Twentyninth Un- 
attached Company, Roxbury. 

Company I, Captain Edward Merrill, Jr., Dorchester. 

Company K, Captaia George II. Johnson, Eighty-first Un- 
attached Company, South Boston. 

Companies A, B, and E late of this Regiment, recruited 
for one hundred days’ service, are hercby disbanded, and the 
officers thereof honorably discharged. 

VI. The Fiftieth Unattached Company of Infantry, Cap- 
tain John W. Kimball of Fitchburg. 

The Seventieth Unattached Company of Infantry, Captain 
James M. Drennan of Worcester, and Company F, Sixtieth 
Regiment of Infantry [raised for one hundred days’ service}, 





N. Proctor, Twenty-fifth Un- 


Battalion, to be designated asd known as the ‘‘First Bat- 
talion of Infantry,’’ M. V. M. 


Companies A, B, C, D, E, G, and K, of the Sixtieth Regi- 





3d. In case of any reverse or disappointment in business, 
which might render it difficult for the insured to continue | 





ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS; 


CHESTNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


SideelLoards, 


e 


Book-Cases, 





Ilall-Stands, | 

Coy Klos KCoy” 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
They can be manufactured for at the present time. 


It is for the advantage of buyers, at Wholesale or Retail, 


to examine our stock. 


—- 


BEAL & HOOPER, | 





A Demestic Story of Great Beaanty. } 
Illustrating the labors and trials of the members of the. 
hardest-worked and most poorly-pand of the professions, who | 
have done more than any other class of men to sso 
American civilization. 


IN PRESS: | 

| PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRUIT CULTURE. By | 
Charles R. Baker, of the Dorchester Nurseries. 1 vol 
Svo. Illustrated. Ready June 2d. 

OROGRAPHIC GEOLOGY; or, Tae Or1GrIn axp Sravetees | 
or Mountains. A Review. By George L. Vose, Civil Ea. | 
gineer. Svo. Ready May 25. } 

WHY NOT? A Book for every Woman. By Horatio Rob-| 
inson Storer, M-D., being the Prize Essay to which the 
American Medical Society awarded the gold medal for 
1865. Ready May 25. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. A Novel. 
Adams (Oliver Optic). Ready in July. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


By William T. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


139 Washingten Street, Besten. 
May 26. It : 








HANDY ,| 


AUSTIN & 


INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 


116 Milk Street, cer. Batterymarch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
avstrs. Mi D. G. HANDY. | 


$. 8. 
May 19. 


Apr. 7. Haymarket Square. 3m 








DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


WARLES RICHARDSON & co. 


—_ 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 





Ne. 61 Bread, cer. of Milk Street, Besten* 
” May 19. 3m 





ANKER & CARPENTER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF & “RIALS POR PAINTERS’ USE 
FOR SALE AT 
Store 107 & 109 State Street. 
Pactery 73 te 79 Clinten Street. 


May 19. 6m 


Pi ABEseTEOR & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. a, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble 
Reems Ne. 608 Washington St., Besten. 


are prepared to to design and execute every description 
cpantl ona teller acme On Saees, pubis bung’, 
[eae seabinees, halls, hotels, &c. and Emboss- 
ng on Giass. Every description of wood finished in waz 
| and ofl filling, and in varnish or French polish. 
LUCAS HABEBSTROG. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 





| premiums paid, and so relieve himself, without loss, of fur- 


| sonal services may be expected ; also, that families for whose 


per cent. for 22 years, and the slight rariation in this ratio 


| age its agents, under the stimulus of high salaries or un- 
! warrantably large commissions, to rwn that swift race for 
| business that is done all over the country, nor work up novel | 


the payment of the annual premiums, it is his privilege to 


receive a new policy, foran amount proportionate to the | 
' 


ther pecuniary obligations to the Company. 


This Company issues Enpowment Pouictes, payable upon 
the arrival at the ages of 40, 45, 50, 55, or 60, or upon prior 
decease. The advantages of an Endowment Policy to a per- 
son under 40 or 45 years, are, that the premiums are paid 


during a period when the largest pecuniary return for per- 


benefit i is 
while the younger members are least capable of self-help. 


flected specially need this provision 





The low ratio of expenditures to receipts, averaging only 8 | 


from year to year, as shown by the Reports of the Company, 
make it clear that their business is conducted systematically 
and with the strictest economy. 

4. The stability of the Company, offering as it does abso- 
lute security to policy-holders, as shown by the fact of its 
constantly increasing accumulation of surplus, is a consider- 
ation which must have weight with cautious and far-seeing | 
men. 

5. The circumstance that the Company does not encour- 


plans to captivate those who take but a superficial view of the 
science and principle of Life Insurance, speaks volumes in 
its favor, when one considers the nature of the investment 
made in a life policy. 





DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS FUNDS WILL BE MADE 


ANNUALLY, BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1866, EACH MEM- 
BER SHARING IN PROPORTION TO THE AMOUNT CON- | 


TRIBUTED BY HIM. 


Information will be aferded upen all mat- 
ters cennected with LIFE INSURANCE, 
apen application at the office, or by corres- 
pondence with the President or Secretary, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary. 
WILLIAM W. MORELAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 





May 26. 10t 


| Butler, Enfield. 


missioned officers and privates, actually belonging thereto, 
and duly enrolled for the performance of active duty. 


fanty ; Lieutenant-Colonel MzLvis Brat, commanding Sixth 
Regiment of Infantry ; Colonel Bexsamix F. Pracu, J8., 
Eighth Regiment of Infantry. and Colonel Isaac 8. Buram, 
Forty-secund Regiment of Infantry, are each charged with 
the promulgatian of this order in their several commands. 


of Infantry, will promulgate this order to the commanders 
of the several Companies designated to compose the Ninth 
Regiment of Infantry ; and Captain Rosert H. Cuamper- 
Lars, of Company F, Sixtieth Regiment of Infantry, to the 
commanding officers of the Companies to compose the First 
Battalion of Infantry. 


ment are hereby disbanded, and the officers thereof honora- 


| bly discharged. 


VII. The following named Unattached Companies of In- 
fantry are temporarily attached to the Fifth Regiment of In- 
fantry, Colonel George I. Peirson :— 

* Thirty-first Unattached Company, Captain Robert Torrey, 
Jr., Cambridge. 

Fifty-eighth Unattached Company, Captain Matthew Foley, 
Stoneham. 

Sixty-first Unattached Company, Captain Francis (. Gal- 
lagher, Somerville. 

Sixty-fourth Unattached Company, Captain John Powers, 
Woburn. 

Seventy-sixth Unattached Company, Captain John W. 
Stevens, South Danvers. 

VILI. The Fourth Unattached Company of Infantry, Cap- 
tain John Quincy Adams, Chelsea, is hereby temporarily at- 
tached to the Eighth Regiment of Infantry, Colonel Benja- 
min F. Peach, Jr. 

IX. The following named Companies of Infantry will re- 
main unattached until further orders :— 

Company D, Third Regiment, Captain Andrew R. Wright, 
Fall River. 

Company E, Third Regiment, Captain Henry H. Potter, 
New Bedford. 

Company K, Third Regiment, Captain Thomas J. Borden, 
Fall River. , 

Company G, Fourth Regiment, CaptamM James Brown, 
Taunton. 





Captain Robert H. Chamberlain, Worcester, will constitute a | 


of Infantry, the First Battalion of Cavalty, the First and 
Second Batteries of Light Artillery, Company E of Unat- 
tached Cavalry, and the First Battalion of Infantry, shall 
constitute the First Brigade. 

The Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Regiments: of Infantry, with 
the Companies temporarily ; the Third and 
Fourth Batteries of Light Artillery, and Gunnin F of Un- 
attached Cavalry shall constitute the Second Brigade. 

” The two Companies of Cadets are attached to the Division. 

XIII. The whole Militia of the State will constitute one 
Division. 

By order of His Excellency ALEXANDER H. Beirock, Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-€hief. 

May 26. lt WM. SCHOULER, Adjutant. General. 


tached th 








COOMMOSWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Heapquarters, Roston, May 21, 1866. 
GENERAL ORDER, Ne. 12. 

So much of General Order, No. 11, current series, para- 
graph 12, as refers to the First Company of Cadets, Boston, 
is hereby countermanded, and the Company will remain un- 
attached, subject only to the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

By order of His Excellency, ALExanpsr I. Buttock, Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief. 

May 26. It ed SCHOULER, Adjutant-General. 








me WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
From India Wharf. 
The first-class medium Clipper Ship 


ROSWELL SPRAGUE, 


CROSBY, ComManper. 


This fine ship is now in berth, and has a large part of her 
cargo engaged. Shippers will oblige us if they will send 
their goods alongside immediately. 

NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

May. 26. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—St. Mattuew’s Cem- 

/ every. The attention of the Proprietors of Tombs un- 

der the building on Broadway, South Boston, formerly oc- 

cupied by the Protestant Episcopal Parish of St. Matthew's, 

is directed to the accompanying resolve, which is published 
by order of the Board of Aldermen. 

Persons who desire to remove any of the remains now oc- 
cupying said tombs, are requested to notify the undersigned, 
who will issue the a permits therefor. 

. A. APPOLLONIO, City Registrar. 

Crry Hau, May 24, M308. 


RESOLVE 
| To authorize the City of Boston to remove certain Tombs 
and Remains of the Dead. 

Resolved, That the board of health of the city of Boston 
is hereby authorized, at the expense of the owners of the 
real estate hereinafter described, to remove the remains of 
the dead from the tombs on the premises formerly occupied 
by the Protestant Episcopal Parish of St. Matthew's, on 
Broadway, in South Boston, so called, the same havi: be- 
come dangerous to the public health, to the Mount Hope 
Cemetery, or such other burial place in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton as the relatives and friends of the deceased may, at their 
own expense, designate and provide ; to remove the tombs 
now standing on said premises, and to level and grade the 
surface of said ground, and to forbid future burials therein, 
on the following terms and conditions :— 

Such removal shall be made under the supervision of the 
board of health of said city; the remains of the dead shall 
be reinterred in a proper and suitable manner, due regard 
being had to the families and relationship of the deceased, 
whose relatives shall have the right to assist in the removal ; 
and a plan of the ground in said cemetery to which such re - 
mains shall be removed, showing the position of all the 
known dead so removed, shall be made and filed in the office 
of the city registrar of said city for future reference. The 
remains of all the dead in the said tombs and burial-ground 
shall be removed, together with the headstones and monu- 
ments now remaining, which shall be duly replaced, to indi- 
cate the new graves of the deceased, to whose memory they 
| were erected. 
| Removals of remains may be made by friends of the de- 
| ceased, under the direction of said board of health, and sub- 
| ject to such reasonable restrictions as they may impose; but 
no removals, unless at the request of éhe relatives or friends 
of the deceased, shall be made until said board of health 
shall first have given notice to all persons interested, by a 
publication of this resolve six successive weeks in all the 
daily newspapers published in the city of Boston. and by 
| notice in writing to the known owners of said tombs. 
(Approved, May 15, 1866.] 6t May 26. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ra EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION.— 
The tirst meeting of the American Equal Rights Association 
in Boston will be held in the MELODEON, on THURSwAY, 
the 3lst instant, (the day after the New Eng’and Anti-Slave- 
| ry Convention), at ten o'clock in the forenoon. At its late 
| meeting in New York, the American Woman's Rights So- 
ciety resolved itself into this body ; extending its pletform 
so as to demand equal civil and political rights for all, irre- 
spective of race, color or sex. 

LUCRETIA MOTT, President. 
Susin B. Antoony, Corresponding Secretary. 
May 26. lt 


i a NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVE SRY CON- 

VENTION.—The annual NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION will be held in BOSTON, at the MELODEON, 
on WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, at 10 o'clock A.M. Addresses 
may be expected from WENDELL PHiLiips, PARKER PiLLs- 
BURY, CuARLES LENox Remonp, Rev. George H. Herpwortn, 
Srepuen &. Foster, Rev. D. A. Wasson, and others. The 
great interests involved in the present political crisix call for 
a full attendance, and full exp of opini from all 
friends of human rights and reform on this occasion. 

By order of the managers of the “‘Massachusetta Anti- 
Slavery Society.’ JOHN T. SARGENT, Pres't. 

Cuaries K. Wurrpue, Rec. Sec’y 2t May 19. 


6 : a SCHOOL “OF THE } MASS. INSTI- 
| TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY.— Examinations for admission to 
| this School will be held MONDAY, June 4, and SATURDAY, 
September 29, at 9 A.M. iv the new building of the Insti- 
tute, Boylston street. Applicants for admission must be not 
| less than 16 years of age. 
For the Faculty, 
May 19. 


te THE undersigned, consisting of the 
President, Treasurer, and a majority of the Directors of the 
| * HUBBARD SILVER MINING COMPANY,” established at 
| Boston, in the County of Suffolk, do hereby ‘certify that this 
| company has been duly incorporated under the name of the 
| “Hubbard Silver Mining Company,” for the purpose of op- 
| erating a silver mine in Nevada; that the amount of the 
| capital stock of said company is one hundred and twenty 
' thousand dol.ars ; all of which has been paid in, and to be 
| divided into twelve hundred shares of the par value of one 
| hundred dollars each. 
OAKES AMES, President. 
JOHN B. ALLEY, Treasurer. 
GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, ) 
GILMAN MAKSTON, Directors. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, 
Sworn and subscribed to before me, this seventh day of 
May, A.D. 1566. JAS. H. MCKENNEY. Notary Public, 
Washington City, D. C. 
Cancelled Stamp 


5 cents 3t May 12. 
ta” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 


pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomaca and Urinary Organs, Ragumatism. 
GENERAL Denitity, Dropsies, Coronic Gonorrua@a and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
to effeet acure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 
May 5. 3m 








W. P. ATKINSON, Sec’y. 
Bt 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 19th inst., ae Right Rev. Bishop Randall, Mr. 
Wm. H. Badlam to Miss Clara E., daughter of the late "Jas. 
A. Dix, Esq. 

14th inst., by Rev. Wm. R. Alger, Mr. George W. Gar- 
land to Miss Malvina, only daughter of the late Edward C. 
Towle. 





DEATHS. 


‘ae this city, 18th inst., Mrs. Hepsibeth Bryant Swett, 72. 

22d inst., Mary Forrester, widow of the late Enoch Ho- 
bart, 69. 

In Charlestown, etn inst., Mrs. Susan M. Starr, widow of 
Rev. Thomas F. King, 

In Medford, 22d ro at his residence, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, John Q. A. Griffin, Esq., 39. 

In Dorchester, 19th inst., Hon. Abel Cushing, in his 82d 
year. 
“In Brookfield, Mass., 17th inst., Aaron Kimball, 70, for 
many years of the firm of Kimball, Robinson & Co., Bos- 
to 


Q. 
In St. Johnsbury, Vt., Mrs. Lois Fairbanks, widow of the 
late Hon. Erastus Fairbanks, ex-Governor of Vermont. 





WEEKLY FINANCIAL REPORT. 
COMMONWEALTH OFFice, Bostox, 
Farivar, May 25, 1866. 
The money market remains in a comfortably easy condi- 
tion. The rates of interest are generally without change, 





Fourteenth Unattached Company Infantry, Captain Lewis 
Gaul, Boston. 

Seventy-fourth Unattached Company Infantry, Captain 
Abraham Conklin, New Bedford. 

Seventy-fifth Unattached Company Infantry, Captain G. 
Hubert Bates, Scituate. 

Seventy-seventh Unattached Company, Captain Erskine E. } 


Seventy-eighth Unattached Company Infantry, Captain | 
Joshua L. Abell, Cummington. 

Eightieth Unattached Company Infantry, Captain William 
J. Briggs, Taunton. 

X. Commanders of Companies named in this order, togeth- 
er with those of the Second and Seventh Regiments of In- 
fantry, First Battalion of Cavalry, First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Batteries of Light Artillery, Companies E and F of | 
| Unattached Cavalry, and the two Companies of Cadets, will 
report forthwith to the Adjutant-General a complete list of 
the active members of their commands ; when blank requi- 
sitions for Quatermasters’ and Ordnance Stores will be fur- 
nished. 

Section 73, Chapter 219 of the Act< of 1866, provides that 
no uniforms, arms or equipments shall be issued to or for 
the use of any company, unless it has at least fifty non-com- 


XI. Colonel Gronce H. Pameson, Fifth Regiment of In- 


Captain Jons R. Farrzit, Fortieth Unattached Company 


withdrawn from the field, the market is now free to be influ- 
| enced by the laws of supply and d d 
| cliques, or the financial revulsions in Europe. 


and the prominent characteristics of the market are without 


In the gold market, the premium is 


essential alteration. 
The government agent having 


kept up to a high figure. 
eh of 
The opening 
quotation was 139. In the event of a continued advance it 
ix still an open question whether the government will again 
attempt to stem the tide by sales from the Treasury. Busi- 





| mess at the Stock Exchange was dull, and the market was in 
| Some respects a little weak. 


There was however no pressure 
tosell. Government securitiedwere quite steady, considering 
| the depressing influence of the late news. The closing quo- 
| tations were as follows:—Coupon sixes 107]@107} ; ten-for- 
ee ; seven-thirties 101@101} ; five-twenties 10j@ 
00}. 








en —_ 


_ CALIFORNIA PACKETS. — 


~ GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From Lewis Wharf, the celebrated Al Extreme Clipper Ship, 
Ilerald of the Morning, 
OTIS BAKER, JR... ..---0- eee eee eee ComMAayDER. 
This favorite ship is now in berth with a portion of her 
cargoon board. She is one of the fastest vessels afloat, has 
made the passage in less than 100 days, and isin the most 
fect order for the voyage. as gaits will oblige by send- 
ng forward their engagements promptly 
"hee freight or passage, apply at the California Packet Of- 
fice, 114 State street, Boston. 
Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 
May 5. 





‘FINAN CIAL. 


GOLD “AGENCY. 


(oLoRaDO 


J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 
“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE CO.” 
Ne. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Mase. 








XII. The Second, Seventh, Ninth and Tenth Regiments 


Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 
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GHE COMMONWEALTH. 
ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 








In the old days (a custom laid aside. 

With breeches and cocked — ed — sent 
Their wisest men to make ws. 

And so, from a brown  aectaal. <oheee the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 
"Twas on a May-day of the far old year, 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 

A horror of great darkness, like the night 

In day of which the Norland sages tell,— 

The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its 


rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which 
climbs 
The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 
Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard fowls 
Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 
Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern 
wings 
Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 
Men prayed, and'women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky’, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as He looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State-House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 

‘Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

‘It is the Lord’s Great Day! Let us adjourn,” 
Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. ‘‘This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s command 

To occupy till he come. So at the post 

Where he hath set me in his providence, 

I choose, for one, to meet him face to face,— 

No faithless servant, frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And, therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles.” And they brought them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Aibeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 

An act to amend an act to regulate 

‘The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the nine Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry humor natural to the man: 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 

‘To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half-seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place tor fear. 


—Atlantic Monthly, 


RESULTS OF JOHNSON’S POLICY. 


FROM A RECENT SPEECH IN THE SENATE 
BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


Sir, I know not what we have done that God 
should send afflictions upon us. I know not 
why the hearts of loyal, cs and true men 
that have been wrung with anguish during five 
years of bloody strife should be made Jonger 
sorrowful! We put this administration in pow- 
er. We took Mr. Johnson, placed him on the 
ticket with Abraham Lincoln, when he had not 
a vote in America to give us. We did not 
nominate him because he would give us strength 
or power. He had proved true to the country 
when his State, section, and political friends 
proved false ; he rendered service to the coun- 
try, and we recognized it. We had hundreds 
ot able men in the field and in the civil coun- 
cils, but we passed by them and nominated 
him. We put aside the ever faithful Hannibal 
Hamlin, by the votes of his own New England, 
to nominate Mr. Johnson. We put this ad- 
ministration in power, and it went into power 
to do precisely this; to put down this rebellion ; 
to cement the Union; to put down slavery, to 
exterminate it root and branch; to make the 
bondmen citizens of the republic, and clothe 
them with the rights of manhood. Sir, 1 say 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, who talks so 
much of suffrage, that one year ago, after the 
surrender of Kirby Smith, it was in the power 
of the administration to impose just such terms 
as it believed the good of the country required 
upon the rebel States. They were defeated, 
conquered, humiliated. They expected some 
punishment for their crime of treason. ‘They 
expected the bondmen would be put under the 
protection of just and equal laws. Many of 
their leading men not only expected suffrage, 
but were ready for it. A systematic effort was 
inade last spring to tone down the sentiment 
of the country. Sir, had the administration 
seized that glorious opportunity we could have 
established impartial suffrage ; we could have 
proclaimed universal amnesty; these seats 
would have been filled; and law and order, 
harmony and peace, would have reigned all 
over the country. 

But the Senator from Wisconsin told us that 
this administration was pursuing precisely the 
sage | ot Mr. Lincoln, Ideny it altogether. 

Ir. Lincoln organized Tennessee by the loyal 
men of Tennessee. ‘Traitors had to take the 
back seat. He organized Louisiana by the 
loyal men of Louisiana, although their numbers 
were not many. In the State of Louisiana they 
made a constitution emancipating slaves, leav- 
ing it to the legislature to fix suffrage; estab- 
lished nine hours as the measure of time of a 
day’s work, and they made liberal provisions 
for education. They made one of the most lib- 
eral constitutions ever framed in America. 
Our friends told us that their legislature would 
give suffrage, and the moment we had the re- 
lations restored here that suffrage would come 
to the freed people. Some of us thought so, 
and if we had admitted them and the war had 
continued, I do not doubt it would have been so. 
What is the result under ‘this administration ? 
They have elected two Senators in place of the 
men elected by the legislature under Mr. Lin- 
colu. They have elected five representatives, 
all of them rebels. Not one of them can take 
the oath. All their State oflicers are rebels. 

Tennessee, Arkansas and Louisiana were or- 
ganized under Mr. Lincoln by the loyal men of 
those States. They went for freedom. 
adopted a progressive policy ; not so fast as we 
desired, nor so far, but still it was all in the 
right direction. Some of us thought it would 
be safe to admit their Senators and representa- 
tives; others thought otherwise. Iam content 
with the result. But what has been the organ- 
ization under this administration? Mr. Lin- 
coln, with Mr. Johnson's approval, organized 
the States that he organized with loyal men. 
He compelled the rebels to take, as Mr. John- 
son well said, “the back seats.” The legisla- 
ture elected by the loyal men of Virginia in the 
days of Mr. Lincoln selected Mr. Underwood 
aod Mr. Segar to represent the State in the 
Senate of the United States. Both of these 


ata ee now are and have been devotedly | 


vyal to the Union. Of the delegation of eight 
members to the house chosen under the recon- 
struction policy of Mr. Johnson, two signed the 
secession ordinance and were active rebels dur- 
—_ rebellion. Mr. Chandler of the Nor- 
folk district, has ever been loyal. Three only 
of the delegation, I am assured, can conscien- 
tiously take the prescribed oath. The three 
judges of the court of appeals, recently ap- 
pointed by Gov. Peirpoint, and sixteen judges 
of the circuit court were active rebels to the 
end of the war. One only of the nineteen ju- 
dicial nominations made by Gov: Peirpoint was 
a loyal man, and he was rejected by the legis- 
lature, receiving only nine votes. Every State 
officer elected by the legislature of Virginia 
at its recent session was an active rebel. No 
Union man stood any chance whatever to re- 
ceive any office at the hands of that legislature. 

North Carolina was ized by the election 
of Gov. Worth, a rebel, over Gov. Holden, 
professedly loyal, the election of a legisiature 
that elected two United States Senators who 
cannot take the required oath, and by the elec- 
tion of an unbroken delegation of disloyal men 
to the house of representatives. South Caro- 
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lina was reconstructed by the election of Mr. 
Orr, a disloyal civilian, over Wade Hampton, 
a disloyal soldier ; by the election of Perry and 
Manning, identified with the rebellion, to the 
Senate of the United States, and a delegation 
to the house of representatives, none of whom 
can take the oath, unless it be Gov. Aiken. 

Reconstructed ia sends the rebel vice- 
president, Alexander H. Stephens, and the un- 
repentant rebel, Herschel V. Johnson to the 
Senate, and an entire delegation of traitors to 
the house of representatives. Unrepentant 
rebels reérganized the government of Florida, 
elected a disloyalist for governor, one Senator 
and her representative, and sent Governur 
Marvin, a loyal man, to fill the term that ex- 
pires on the 4th of March next. Judge Mar- 
vin was elected Senator for that brief’ period as 
a matter of policy. but he has not the shadow 
of a chance for reélection. Reconstructed Al- 
abama made Bobert M. Patton, a bitter seces- 
sionist, Governor, and elected Lewis E. Parsons 
and George S. Houston, Senators of the Unit- 
ed States, although it was admitted that they 
could not take the prescribed oath of office ; 
Langdon, a bitter rebel; Freeman, a colonel 
in the rebel army ; Battle a brigadier-general 
in the rebel army ; and two other secessionists, 
one of whom was a member of the rebel con- 
gress, to the Congress of the United States. 

Redrganized Mississippi elected General 
Humphries, of the rebel army, Governor over 
Mr. Fisher, supposed to be partially loyal; 
Governor Sharkey, who may be able to take 
the oath, and General Alcorn, of the rebel ser- 
vice, Senators of the United States; Colonel 
Reynolds, of the rebel army, Mr. Pierson, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. West, so compromised by 
the rebellion that they cannot take the oath of 
office, and Mr. Peyton, a consistent Union man, 
to the house of representatives. 

Louisiana, reérganized under Mr. Lincoln 
by her few loyal men, passed under the policy 
of Mr. Johnson into the hands of her leading 
secessionists. Her legislature, pronounced by 
Governor Wells in a recent telegraphic dis- 
patch to the President to be in favor of reac- 
tionary measures, elected Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Boyce, who registered themselves when Gen- 
eral Butler had command of New Orleans as 
enemies of the country, United States Sena- 
tors, to crowd out Mr. Hahn and Mr. Cutler, 
elected by her Joyal legislature. She elected 
to the house of representatives, Mr. Martin, 
a register of voters under the rebel govern- 
ment; Jacob Barker, editor of the Advocate, 
twice suppressed for disloyalty; Robert C. 
Wickliffe, of the rebel army, who was captured 
at Port Hudson ; Mr. King, and Mr. Ray, ac- 
tive and influential secessionists. 

Texas has not completed the weak of recon- 
struction and reorganization. Governor Ilam- 
ilton, one of the truest and noblest Union men 
of the South, and a few true and tried Union 
men, are bravely struggling to make Texas loy- 
al to the Union and to liberty, but I fear they 
are struggling in vain. In a few weeks the 
government of Texas will pass into the hands 
of unrepentant rebels, ana disloyal men will 
be selected to represent her in the Congress 
of the United States. Of fourteen Senators 
chosen in the States reconstructed under 
Mr. Johnson's policy, two only, Governor Mar- 
vin and Judge Sharkey, can take the oath of 
oflice.. Of the Representatives chosen from 
the seven States, five only can take the oath 
prescribed by the laws of the country. 

By the election of these governors and legis- 
latures, these Senators and Representatives, 
the people of these States have manifested in 
the most signal manner that they are unrepent- 
ant though subjugated rebels. ‘Tried, truce, and 
loyal men are proscribed, hunted down, put 
under the ban of public opinion. Can that 
policy that has put down the loyal men of the 
rebel States and clothed rebels with power, 
pass unquestioned by a patriotic people or their 
representatives ? ‘The late rebel States are a 
part of our common country, within the Union, 
subject to the authority of the government. 
Their people are as amenable to the laws of 
the country as they were the day they raised 
the standard of rebellion. ‘They undertook to 
break up the Union and establish a government 
of their own; they fought four years to dis- 
member the Union, and they signally and in- 
gloriously failed. ‘These States are members of 
the Union, but their practical relations with 
the government are not yet completely estab- 
lished. ‘The demand is now made and persist- 
ently pressed upon the country that these 
States that have defiantly chosen unrepentant 
secessionists shall be clothed with political pow- 
er, that they shall come into these chambers 
withoutany conditions, qualifications, or reserva- 
tions. I’rom the Potomac to the Rio Grande, 
ninety-five out of every hundred of the loyal 
men are earnestly opposed to this demand. 
These loyal men of the South, wronged, cut- 
raged and oppressed, are vehemently opposed 
to that policy that allows rebels to mark and 
brand them for their fidelity to their country. 
‘Tennessee, the President’s own State, is strong- 
ly opposed to this policy which teads to make 
treason respectable and loyalty “odious.” 

When this presidential policy was inaugurat- 
ed the nation was comforted with the assurance 
that it was but an experiment; that if it failed, 
Congress, the representatives of the people, 
could correct all errors and mistakes. Mr. 
Seward more than once telegraphed that the 
final action was in the Congress of the United 
States ; but when Congress met in December 
last, when it manifested its intention to investi- 

ate, to examine, to exercise its high powers, 
Jemocratic presses and politicians rained upon 
Congress their fiercest maledictions: But Con- 
gress, cheered by the potential voice of the peo- 
rle, has investigated and examined, and _ will, 

trust, fearlessly discharge the high duties im- 

posed upon it by the needs of the country. 





Tne Orto.e.—A Useful Bird.—Farly one 
morning in May last, a Baltimore oriole came 
to a plum-tree near our chamber window, and 
by its harsh notes waked us to a consciousness 
of morning. On looking, it was easy to see 
among the leaves the light plumage of this 
beautiful bird. It was in pursuit of those leat- 
curling caterpillars that sometimes so much de- 
form the foliage of our fruit trees. On a close 
examination the next day, not one of these 
| little insects could be found on that tree. The 
| oriole passes the winter in the tropics; this one 
had probably just arrived, and judging from 
the immense numbers of those caterpillars it 
took from this tree ina single day, it must 
have been very hungry. The red-winged black- 
bird is sometimes called an oriole. Another, 
| much more beautiful, is found principally in 
| our orchards, and is called the orchard oriole— 





| but in the cities we seldom see any other than 
| the Baltimore varicty—sometimes called the 
_hang-bird from the peculiar form of its nest. 

| Some would suppose fronr the name of this 
| bird that it was found only in the neighborhood 
| of Baltimore ; on the contrary, it is found every- 


) from its plumage, black and yellow, resembling 
| the livery of Lord Baltimore, who founded the 
| city of that name. 

A few years ago, while living on Spring- 


} 
| side, we heard the importunate cries of a young | 


brood of orioles. They probably had left the 
nest the day before, and five neighboring trees 
had each one of these birdsinit. It had rained 
all the night before, and the poor things were 
/in a most pitiable condition, looking as we 
; sometimes say, “like drowned rats.” Parent 
pigeons will push their young out of the nests 
when they think they are old enough to take 
care of themselves. Not so with the parent 
oriole. Seldom have we seen such manifest- 
ations of —— care as on this occasion. 
The cry of “more” was incessant—there was 
none of the modesty of Oliver Twist in the 
young oriole, nor none of the brutality of 
Sumbie in the old one. We tried to count the 
| number of the caterpillars caught in each min- 
‘ute, but it was impossible. It was raining in 
torrents, but that made no difference. The 
| presence of cats, dogs, or even men, seemed 
disregarded, and these parent birds, in their la- 
_ bor of love, ventured into the shrubbery at the 
' very door, while at other times they are to be 
found only on lofty trees. 
The Baltimore oriole may be considered a 
' fair specimen of the insectivorous class of birds, 
and when we see the wren, blue-bird, cat-bird, 
thrush, and others having beaks formed like 
hens, they may be considered as belonging to 
| this class ; and those who look upon insects as 
ti = an evil, would do wel to cherish these 
‘ 


' 
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on several occasions, we could almost imagine 
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The perfection of the foliage of the trees of 
this city, is geeky owing to the birds, and es- 
pecially to this one. The worms we hear so 
much about in New York, Brooklyn and Jer- 
sey City, are not found here, nor will they ever 
be able to make any headway where there are 
so many birds. : 

Often in June, we could almost imagine that 
we were far in the country, such was the mu- 
sic of the birds, and the Baltimore was one of 
the most common. 

The music of this bird, like most others of 
brilliant and variegated plumage, is not the 
sweetest, and its notes, when it first arrives 
from the south, are particularly harsh ; it has 
some mocking power, and this harshness may, 
in part, be owing to its still attempting to imi- 
tate the tropical birds it has left behind it; but 
amongst better songsters it soon improves, and 


that a thrueh or wood-robin had ventured to 
the city ; sometimes we have stopped and lis- 


That proclamation asserted that the “Execu- 
tive Government of the United States, inclu- 
ding the military and naval authorities thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
such persons.” 





THE ROBINS HAVE COME BACK 
AGAIN. 


a’. 


There’s a call upon the housetop, an answer from 
the plain, 
There’s a warble in the sunshine, a twitter in the 


rain; 
And through my heart, at sound of these, 
here comes a nameless thrill, 

As sweet as odor to the rose, 

Or verdure to the hill; 
And all these joyous mornings 

My heart pours forth this strain— 
“‘God bless the dear old robins, 

Who have come back again.” 


For they bring a thought of Summer, of dreamy, 


luscious days, 


SATURDAY, MAY 


where in North America, and derives its name | 


“Any rags to sell ?” or “Fresh clams.” 


the wonders of bird architecture. i 
we contemplate it as a work exclusively of in- 


brought iuto requisition, it is a study worthy 
the naturalist. The favorite trees for her nest 


branches of these trees are pendant, and she 
cord or ligature of some kind, so as to be like a 


work. ‘The nest, when completed, will resem- 
ble a long, narrow pocket or purse, open at 
the top, and about eight inches in depth, The 
variety of materials used is astonishing—noth- 
ing seems to come amiss—flax, hemp, cotton, 
straw, grass, hair,—sometimes thread, ribbons, 


horse-hair two feet long will be sewed through 
and through, from top to bottom, one side down 
and then upto the other side, and then back 


felt hat. ‘The nest of the oriole is in fact, a 
combination of weaving, sewing and telting. 
“Much difference,” says Wilson, “is distin- 
guishable in these structures ; some, from their 
solidity and elegance, showing superior skill in 
the craftsmen, while others, more slovenly, 
have their habitations ill-constructed. The 
women in the country are under the necessity 


ly carries off both.”—DPoughkeepsie, Cor. Coun- 

try Gentleman. 
MAY. 

Once more the blooming May, with noiseless fect, 

Comes to our presence in her sweetest strain; 

And nature wakes, beneath her influence sweet, 

To new-born life and loveliness again. 

Close following dripping April showers, 

She smiling, wends her bright and joyous way, 

And all the hill-tops crowned with flowers, 

Join in one welcome to the merry May. 


We hear her music in the songbird’s lay ; 

We feel her presence in the balmy breeze, 

The field and woodlands her warm smiles betray, 
Her tresses wave from all the lofty trees. 

We hear her greeting in the babbling rill, 
Unchained from winter’s cold and icy sway ; 

And e’en the cattle, grazing on the hill, 

Their silent welcome give to blooming May. 


The south wind’s fragrant breath among the flow- 


The sparkling dew-drop on the verdant fields 
Melts in the morning sun and disappears ; 
And smiling May her mellow sunshine yields, 


The Author of all beauty, Nature’s God. 


A CiicaGco Minister iN Dunnam CATIE- 
DRAL.—I remember a morning in the massive 
old Norman Cathedral at Durham, when I sat 
in such a sweet silence by the tomb of that ven- 
erable Bede, who, more than eleven hundred 
years ago, translated the Bible into the Eng- 
lish tongue of that time, was working at it as 
he lay a-dying, and when his amanuensis said, 
“There remains now only one chapter,” gasped 
out, “Take your pen and write as fast as you 
can.” Then the man cried, “Master, there is 


now but one sentence wanting!” “Write 
quickly,” the old saint whispered. Quickly, 


we may be sure, the pen went on, and “It is 
finished!” cried the scribe. ‘Thou hast well 
said it is finished,” was the scholar’s reply, ex- 
piring then with hosannas still lingering on his 
lips. It was a noble ending of a noble life, and 
Durham may well treasure the dust. It makes 
the old cathedral a shrine to all generations, 
and I lingered by the tomb and thought of that 
England of 735, when the brave saint, more 
anxious to do his day’s work than to go to 
heaven, was laid here to his rest, and of this 
England of 1865, and this church as it ap- 
peared then. For as I sat the organ stole in 
upon the silence, and presently priests and 
choristers came and began the morning service 
—lI hope for their own edification, for beside 
myself and another traveller Ido not remem- 
ber any congregation beside those connected 
with the place. The music was very sweet, 
but from where I sat I could see more than one 
of the priests steal his face behind his book and 
yawn, and the choristers, boys of from ten to 
sixteen, would poke each other on the sly, and 
carry on such bits of pantomime as might be 
expected from such a restless tribe, compelled 
every day to do this as other children are to 
work in factories, and for the same reason, to 
earn so much per week by the use of such 
faculties as are at their command. 

And this was but one of a number of things 
that came under my notice calculated to strike 
painfully on the mind. “That is our old par- 
son,” a man said to me, as I came away from a 
fine country church ; “he is going to that pub- 
|lic house to get his glass of grog. He goes 
, every morning. He is ninety years old. The 
| living is one of the richest, as the church is one 
| of the finest, in the country. But the old man 
; insists on doing all the work himself; he will 
| not hear of having a curate.” “Well, and how 
, about the congregation, then?” I said. “The 
| congregation has nearly all gone off,” was the 
reply; “the church is almost empty.” It was 
1a noble place, full of the tombs and tablets of 
‘a famous old English family, and with the black 
‘letter volumes put there to be read by all com- 
ers in the time of Edward or Elizabeth still 
lying on the old desks hy the church door—one 
of those time-honored places of which England 
is and may well be proud, of which we are re- 
_minded when we contrast our voluntary system 
| with the church and State system, and are bid 





fail, there prayers and praises go up forever. 
I would not make such an instance take a sig- 
nificance beyond what really belongs to it. 
Numbers of the clergy in the established 
church are as zealous and devoted as can be 
found anywhere. Still, this is what the thing 
may be, and what it is in many another place 


beside this I have mentioned.—Rev. Robert 


Collyer. 


How Mr. Linco_tn SiGNED THE PROCLA- 
MATION.—The large roll containing that docu- 
ment was taken to Mr. Lincoln at noon, on the 


tened attentively to catch the well-remem- 
bered notes of these charming songsters, as 


The nest of the Baltimore oriole is one of 
Whether 


stinct, or whether memory and judgment are 


are the elm and weeping willow. The smaller 
begins by uniting two twigs together with a 


small hoop, and to this she suspends the frame- 


or small pieces of lace will be appropriated— 


again, and when all this is done it will be so 
matted together as to be almost as firm as a 


of watching their thread, and the farmer of 
securing his young grafts, as the bird frequent- 


ers 9 Ibs. daily, May to October Ist............5.-.000- $10.00 
Sheds their sweet perfume on the country air, | 1 © : tT Snaag hess eedasainee 15.00 
; P bri 24 wes * BRS, ak Pie ache cowa'y eg 0164 8 20.00 
And tells the coming of bright summer hours, 
And golden harvests in the autumn fair. BY THE CWT 
5) lbs. or more at a time................50 ets. per 100 lbs. | 


Of king-cups in the meadows, making a golden 


haze ,— 
A longing for the clover blooms, 
For roses all aglow, 
For fragrant orchards, where the bees 
With droning murmurs go. 
I dream of all the beauties 
Of Summer’s golden reign, 
And sing—‘‘God keep the robins, 
Who have come back again.’’ 
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REDUCTION OF PRICES! 





A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Whelesale Prices:: 
Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 


383 Washingten Street, Beston. 








Mar. 31. tf 
OR ee ae 
BEST COOKING STOVE 
TIILTC MARKET. 


“PEERLESS,” FOR COAL OR WOOD. 





The ‘‘PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in use, together with such NEW FEATURES as justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cookina Stove in 
the market. 

It is the ‘‘Prerirss,” because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, Simplicity, Cleanliness, Baking, 
Roasting and Beauty. 

Ist, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 





Ture Most Beavutirut Hanp.—I recollect 
that once there was a dispute between three 
ladies, which had the most beautiful hand. | 
One sat by the stream, and dipped her hand | 
into the water and held it up; another plucked 
strawberries until the ends of her fingers were | 

ink ; and the third gathered violets until her | 
bint were fragrant. An old, haggard woman | 
passing by, asked, “Who will give me a gift ? 
for I am poor.” All three denied her; but 
another who sat near, unwashed in the stream, 
unstained with fruit, unadorned with flowers, 
gave her a little gift, and satisfied the poor wo- 
man. And then she asked them what was the 
dispute; and they told her, and lifted up be- 
fore her their beautiful hands. “Beautiful, in- 
deed,” said she, as she saw them; but when 
they asked her which was the most beautiful, 
she said, *‘It is not the hand that is washed clean 
in the brook ; it is not the hand that is tipped 
with red; it is not the hand garlanded with 
fragrant flowers ; but it is the hand that gives 
to the poor, which is the most beautiful hand.” 
And as she said the words, her wrinkles fled, 
her staff was thrown away, and she stood be- 
fore them an angel from heaven, with authority 
to decide the question in dispute.— Theodore 
Tilton. 





NEW Book 
FOR THE CORNET. 
ARBUCKLE’S CORNET METHOD ; compiled partly from 
Jones, Koenig, Levy, and others ; containing cc mplete, pro- 
gressive instructions, followed by a series of exercises, les- 
sons, studies and arrangements from the best modern ope- 
ras. By MATHEW ARBUCKLE. Price $3. Sent postpaid. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
May 19. 277 Warhington Street. 3t 


BOSTON ICE CoO. 
Office, No. 99 State Street. 





SEASON PRICES FOR 1866, 
FaMILtEs AND OFFICES COMMENCING IN May: 


MONTULY PRICE, 
COMMENCING JUNE 18T, AND APTER: 





When weeping April sheds her balmy tears. : Ibs. daily, por month. ........08se eee sees eeeeeeee “— 
5 5 eet ee wee: aa Saree ance 9 +00 a:es eke 
We gladly greet thee, maiden month of May ; aa Banas ee Eda ate e airs vieswses 5.30 | 
We love thy sunny smile and warm caress, YEARLY PRICES FOR 1866-7: 
And for the coming of thy festal day 9 Ibs. daily, May 1 to October 1.2.2.6... 0... .00-5 $20.00 
Fair nature dons her fairest, richest dress. Pi a posing aes $e: oie lto May 1..... pees 
Te eG neg »> Mav-day s s. daily, May 1 to October 1 .... 6... ee ee eee ‘ | 
gi keger — pencei iar May oy feed ie thoes Ganek ik ack, Combes to May i... \s aoe 
oa gather flowers from t he: Vere ant sod; 24 Ibs. daily, May 1 to October 1... 6.0.00... .0 08 1 gs 09 
For, in their fragrance, there’s the smile of One, | 24 © three times a week, October 1 to May 1..... Baker 


Custc mers taking by weight, 50 lbs. or more at a time, 50 
cents per cwt. By the ton, $6. 
C47> Bills payable on the Ist of October and Ist of April. 
Packages of tickets, each ticket entitling the holder toa | 
stated number of pounds, can be purchased at the office, or | 
of our agents. Our cash customers, and families requiring 
at any time an extra piece, will find these a great conven- 


fence. 4t May 5. 
McPHAIL & CO., 
385 Washington strect, 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 

~ Cee eOSsS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent.. Gold Basis. 
Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano at a very 


low price. 3m 


AMERICAN 


CROQUET GAMES, 


Manvuracturep from THOROUGHLY-SEASONED STOCK, 
from patterns which experience has demonstrated to be the 


Most Perfect for Skill and Accuracy. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE 


BOXWOOD SETS, 


WILICH, 
For Superior Strength and Beauty of Finish, 
ARE UNSURPASSED. 


(a7 Every Game guaranteed to be perfect in all respects. 
Orders by mail or express promptly filled. 


D. O. GOODRICH, 


(BOSTON BAZAAR,) 


Ne. 302 Washington Strect, Boston. 
May 5. 3m 


WINDOW SHADES!! 


CHARLES If. BRUCE & COo., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 

CHURCIL SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c.; particular at- 

tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. STORE 

Suapes lettered in a superior style. 


Mesquite Screcns and Bed Canopics 


in great variety. Tante Ou. CLotas, Rustic Blinds, Picture 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
put up in the best manner. 








Factory anp Satrsroom, 


606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 7. 3m | 
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AMES PLOW COMPANY, 








| to remember that there the services can never | 





| 


ist day of January, 1863, by Secretary Seward | 


and his son Frederick. 


ink, moved his hand to the place for the signa- 
ture, held it a moment, and then removed his 
hand and dropped the pen. 
tation he again took up the pen and went 
through the same movement as before. 
Lincola then turned to Mr. Seward and said— 


As it lay unrolled be- | 
fore bim, Mr. Lincoln took a pen, Srpes itin | 


After a little hesi- | 


Mr. | 


“I have been shaking hands since nine o'clock | 


this morning and my right arm is almost para- 
lyzed. If my name ever goes into history it 
will be for this act, and my whole soul is in it. 
If my hand trembles when I sign the proclama- 
tion, all who examine the document hereafter 
will say, the hesitated.’ He then turned to 


the table, took up the pen again, and slowly, | 


firmly, wrote that “Abraham Lincoln” with 
which the whole world is now familiar. 


+ Ee ELAR LIRR he AST URNS ETE RIO See RNS AE RISER aetna AS Time eee 


He . 
‘Nooked up, smiled, and said—*That will do.” | teachers. tf 


SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
- AND -- 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


= AND 


MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Ficld Sceds, Fertilizers, 
Kee, &ece | 


| 


| 








QUINCY ILALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON: 
—axND— | 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factorigs aT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
May 5. ‘3m | 


| 


A. BEIAOT & CoO., | 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Foreign Engravings, 
Chromos, Etchings, &c. 
AND DEALERS IN j 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 
9 Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and j 
Apri 7. 
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conveying it through the oven saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

24, Simpuicrry. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled, and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 

3d, CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baxine. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of equal 
temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that with- 
out turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th, Roastina. 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it, that it roasts 
aswril asa tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well nounted, artistically designed and smoothly cast. it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 

Each stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is 


claimed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTII, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & 91 North St., Bosten. 
For sale by Stove Dealers throvghout the country. 
May 5. 3m 


No dugt escapes while shaking or dump- 


THE 
DAILY EVENING VOICE, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Voice Printing and Publishing Co., 
gr 
91 Washington St., Boston, 

IS DEVOTED TO 


LABOR REFORM. 

Its conductors regard the full development of the princi- 

ples of 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

ax gssential to the 
Elevation of American Labor. 

Contending for justice and right for the white laborer, 
they also demand 

Suffrage for the Colored Freedmen, 

with all other rights of manhood and citizenship, and recog- 
nize the elevation of ALL LABOK as essential to the perma- 
nent elevation of any, and the intelligence, independence 
and self-respect of the working classes, in a broader and 
truer sense than has yet been realized, as indispensable t 
the healthful growth and perpetuity of free institutions. 





Terms of the Daily Voice: 
One copy (by mail) one year. ..........605 06% $6.00 
‘s ae six months. .........00008 i 
Payment required in advance. 
Advertisements inserted on the most favorable terms. 





Tue Boston WEEKLY Voice, published at 91 Washington 


street, every Thursday, contains articles on the Labor Re- | 


form and current topics, the news of the day, stories, poe- 
try and interesting miscellany. 
Terins, $2 a year in advance. 





(if All communications intended for insertion should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Daily Evening Vouwce. 
All letters on business to 


ALEXANDER TROUP, 
Mch. 3. 


“THE UNIVERSAL 
CLOTILES-WRINGER 


Is the only Wringer with the 


Business Manager. tf 








Acurrent of hot air constantly passing | 


THE MOST POPULAR |° 


1866. 





—— 








FURNITURE! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! SAVE ONE PROFIT! 


HALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN; 
407 Washington St., Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELEGANT STYLES 

PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
LIBRARY and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
which will pe sold to consumers at 
Manafacturers’ Whelesale Prices. 


Those who are about furnishing private or public houses, 
} and want a good quality of Furniture at a low price, will do 
| well to examine our stock (which is the largest in Boston) 
| before purchasing elsewhere. 3m May 5. 





ADAMS & CO.’S 
GOLDEN PENS. 
| Beautiful in style ; superior in finish ; anti-corrosive and 
| unequalled in quality. No.1. For eral use ; suited to 
ali kinds of business writing. No.2. Extra fine points; 
for ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 12 peas in a 


| box. 25 cts. a box. Sent post-paid. §Gf" Try them and 
| you will use no other. Liberal discounts to dealers! Splen- 





} 
| 
' 


did inducements to agents! Address, ADAMS & CO., 21) 





Bromfield Street. 3m Apr. 14 
| PIANOFORTES. _ 
WwW. VOseE, 


JAMES 


| 
| PIANOFORTE 
a Se aa 
| WAREROOMS, 
| 


No. G Temple Place, 


| Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- | 


ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 


PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


May 5. 3m 


| 


' Book of Pianofort> Instruction is RICHARDSON'S NEW 
| METHOD. having a regular sale of twenty-five thousand | 


| copies a year. It is superior in excellence to all other 


‘Methods, and THE ROOK THAT EVERY PUPIL NEEDS for the | 
acquirement of a thorough knowledge of Pianoforte play- | 


| ing. It is adapted to all grades of tuition, from the rudi- 
| mental studies of the youngest, to the studies and exercises 
| of advanced pupils. 

ing American, the other Foreign Fingering. When the work 
| is ordered, if no preference is designated, the edition with 
| American Fingering will be sent. 

C#~ Be sure that in ordering it you are particular in 
| specifying the ‘New Method.’ Price #3.75. Mailed, post- 
| paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Puniisners, 
| May 12. 3t 277 Washington street. 








Retail price 1, free of postage. Three hundred agents are 
now making &5 to #20 per day. 
Agents, male and female, with $3 to $10 capita), can clear 
$50 per week at home. 
| Full particulars sent to any address on receipt of two 
stamps for circulars and return postage. 
RK. WAYVELL, Box 4781. 
May 12. 3m* 


Chicago, II. 
LOOKING-GLASS 
WARKBINLOUSL, 
— AND — 

ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Leoking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Looking«Glass Plates, 
AND DRALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 

No. 234 Washington Strect, Boston. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 

April 7. tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


rates, for 

Public or Private Parties, 
large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
| WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec- 
tiennry of all sorts. May 5. 


TILE 


M. If. ILARDY, 
No. 14 Harrixon Avenuc, Besten, 
Is the Subseription and Advertising Agent for The Temple 
Mar. 31. 


of Opinions in Massachusetts. 3m 








| CLOTHING, ETC. 


Patent Cog-Wheel Regulator, | 


which gives the upper roll eqnal power with the lower, and 
saves all friction both to the rubber-rolls and the clothes. 
We have the testimony of hotels and laundries that this 
wringer will outwear from three to five wringers without 
cog-wheels. It has always taken the first premium wherever 
exhibited in fair competition with others. 
Prices: No. 1}, $10; No. 2, $8.50. 
IT SAVES 
Time, Labor, Clothes and Money. 


EVERY FAMILY WILL HAVE ONE. 
It is only a question of time. Thousands of dollars are daily 


| saved by pressing the dirt and water out of the clothes in- 


stead of twisting and wrenching the fabric, and destroying 
the garment. 
Cotton is Expensive. 


| Save it by using the UNIVERSAL CLOTIIES WRINGER. 


Ladies who have long used them, and know their value, 
speak in the highest terms in their praise. One says, ‘‘] can 
now go to bed and sleep after washing-day.”’ Another, “I 
had to pay fifty cents for a washer-woman before, and now 
we do it ourselves.”? Another, ‘‘the rich may afford to do 
without them, but I could not,’ &c., &c. These area few 
among thousands. Everyone using them will report like- 
wis 

On receipt of the above price, from places where no agent 
is selling, we will send a wringer ‘‘FREE OF EXPENSE.”’? What 
we especially want is a good 

CANVASSER 


inevery town. Any good person might make larger wages 
than other employments will afford, as we offer strong in- 
ducements, and will give exclusive sale in one or more towns. 
Send for circular. Address 


GEORGE HH. 1100D, Agent, 


97 Water Ntrect, Boston. 
Also, Agent for DOTY’S CLOTHES-WASHER. 
Feb. 24. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Office, No. 39 State St., Boston. 





GREATEST RISK TAKEN ON A LIFE, $20,000. 
CAPITAL, $3,300,000. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Joseru M. Grepens, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Med. Ex’r. 











ART GALLERY! 


CHILDS & JENK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


S. 


MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


—or— 


Every Description, and Dealers 
Paintings, 
Engravings, 
Photograph Albums, 
Cartes de Visite, 


AND OTILER WORKS OF ART. 





No. 127 Tremont sSt., Boston. 


ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENES. 


Apr.7 








SPRING STYLES! 
CHARLES: A. SMITH & CO., 


OLD STATE HOUSE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
Invite attention to their Spring Importations 
—or— 

English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
— axXD— 

SPRING OVERCOATINGS. 

Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 

Messrs. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 
ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- 
manship and style. 





Washington and State Streets, 


OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
Mar. 24 tf 


| other property at moderate rates of premium. Buildings in- 


| the most 
' while it will ever 


i in the settlement of claims. 


i 


‘ 


low 


Silas Pierce, 


IC W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
e 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Strect, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 12. 6m 


[Pp Abeowent & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
WOOL, 

908 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 





RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
April 6. 


GEORGE W. CuSURN 





SCHOOLS. 


et eee §-¢ E-@-0.L-., 
Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 





Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
House. 

Summer TERM commences May 7, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 

Nov. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 





INSURANCE 


Bb E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and cash assets exceeding 

$400,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Butidings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John ©. Potter, 


If. N. Hooper, 
Paul Adams, 


John P. Ober, 


Two editions are published, one adopt. | 


Is a patented article that will save $20 a year in any family. | 


| CATE RS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable | 


TEMPLE OF OPINIONS. | 








MEDICAL. 


NRRORS 0 UTH.—A Gentleman who 
ke a haps Nervous Debility, Premature 
Decay, and all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, for 
ke of humanity 
the ee fie yi directions for maki ing the simple remedy by 
which he was cured. Sufferers wishing to profi t 
vertiser’s experience, can do so by ant too 
sf gm* ‘No. 18 Chambers St., New York. 














ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 














M. dpoog4@é vU E, 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. 
G h Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 

Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 
FUNERAL FLOWERS neatly —— at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to 
Open from 6 A.M. to 9 shes Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
Jan. 6. t’ 








e PAPER, ETC. 


LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
| PAMPHLETS, &c.. are wanted, and will immediately 
| be put into paper, without being exposed to inspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEV. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Papen MANUPACTURERS, 

Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 

tf 


Feb. 18. 








WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 





| PL ORS WEL. KINSLEY & FRENCH, 





IMPORTERS AND DEALFRS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RMUOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 6. 6m 





MECHANICAL. 


WA FY ECE A RE’ 8 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinel!! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 


Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggista’, Confectioners’, and Gold Seales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 





_ Our cNLY Warchouse in BOSTON is 


THE LABOR-SAVER | 


268 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CQ. 





\ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| (NITY OF BOSTON.—Curoripe or Ling, &c.— 
| AD Heart Orrin. Crtv Hann, Bostox, May 5, 1866.—Cit- 
izens who cannot otherwise obtain Chloride ot Lime, may 
procure the same by applying to the Police Stations in their 
several districts, and at the City Stables on Albany and 
| North Grove streets. 
| All persons are earnestly requested to aid the authorities 
in their efforts to promote a general state of cleanliness 
throughout the city. Parties wishing the Lime will bring 
vessels for such purpose. EZKA FORRISTALL, 
? 


May. 12. Sup't of Health. 





| 


| { \ITY OF BOSTON.—Destens For A MonuMENT. 
| XJ Cry Mant, May 4, 1866.—Designs, specifications and 
| estimates for a monument, to be erected by the City Coun- 
eil of Boston, in honor of those citizens who have fallen 
| during the late war, will be received at the office of the 
| Clerk of Committees until the 18th day of June, 1866, at 
12 o'clock M. 
A premium of Three Ilundred Dollars will be paid for the 
design which receives the approval of the City Council 
; The right to reject any or all designs is hereby reserved 
by the Committee. 
Suggestions in regard toa site on the Common for the 
| proposed monument are respectfully requested. 
| All drawings, communications, &c., thould be addressed 
| to the undersigned, and marked ‘Designs for a Monument.”? 
SAMUEL D. CRANE, 
Chairman of the Special Committee on a Monument. 
May 12 





| eras 
| ( ITY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance to Mount 
/ Hove Cemereny. Crry Hans, April 28, 1866. The 
| public are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 
| to the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
| Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Morse Cars, which leave the 
| office of the Metropolitan Railroad, corner Tremont and 
Bromfield streets. at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o'clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.30, 3.30 and 5 o'clock, P. M. 

The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 
ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive ure of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 

| Through fare each way, 16 cents. 
By order of the Board of Trustees 
CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 





| May 5. tf 





prvi CSNY mene at PEE rises 1 
VWTY OF BOSTON.—Orricr or SEALERS OF 
) Weicats ayp Measures. City Hatt, May 1, 1866.— 
| WEIGHTS AND MEASUKES. In compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Eleventh Section of Chapter Fifty-One, of the 
| General Statutes, the undersigned, Sealers of Weights and 
| Measures for the City of Boston, hereby give public notice 
| to the inhabitants and traders of said city, who use weights 
| and measures for the purpose of buying and selling, and 
| for public weighers who have the same, to bring in their 
| measures, weights, balances, scales and beams, to be adjust- 
| ed and sealed. 
| The Sealers may be found at their office, City Hall (en- 
| trance at Court square,) during the month of May current, 
| daily, (Sunday excepted.) from eight to nine o'clock A.M. 
; The undersigned would respectfully request of any in- 
'‘ habitants who are cognizant of any illicit practices among 
traders in giving short weight or measure to give immediate 
notice at this office, to the end that such offenders may be 
dealt with in a proper manner. 
C. J. B. MOULTON, 
JOIN D. CADOGAN, 
4t 


Sealers of Weights 
and Measures. 
May. 5. 





gad OF BOSTON.—Notice To LanpLorps 
AND TENANTS.—Landlords and tenants are earnestly re- 
quested to aid the city authorities in removing all matter, 
of whatsoever name or nature, FROM THEIR PREMISES FORTH- 
witn, that may have a tendency to create disease ; and, by 
care and attention to the following rules, will greatly facil- 
itate a thorough cleanliness of the city :— 

1. See that the drains and cesspools on your premises are 
free from all obstructions, and kept cleanly. 

2. Water in Cellars should at once be removed, and a 
thorough ventilation for pure air to circulate within the 
same, is absolutely necessary. 

8. Vaults should not be » to be full within two feet 
from the surface of the yard ; and the occasional use of dis- 
infecting agents will greatly improve the premises. 

4 Whitewash should be freely used, and all yards and 
passage-ways be kept clean by sweeping them daily. (ffal 
and Ashes to be placed in separate vessels and removed by 
the City as often as occasion may require, and in conformi- 
ty with City ordinances respecting the same. 

5. See that your dwellings are well ventilated by windows 
or otherwise, in order that fresh air may find a free circula- 
tion. 

As the execution of the laws and ordinances are required 
to be enforced by the Superintendent of Health and his 
Assistant, notice is hereby given, that in all cases of neglect 
the same will be rigidly enforced. 

Your attention is earnestly requested to the following sec- 
tion :— 

When any nuisance or other rource of disease is qiscov- 
ered, notice, in proper form, is to be served upon the owners, 
agents, or occupanta, FoRTHWITH to abate the same, and in 
case of refusal or neglect for a period of twenty-four hours, 
the Superintendent of Health or his assistant are authorized 
and directed to cause the same to be abated or removed in 
the most summary manner; and for this purpose they are 
hereby authorized to call for such additional assistance from 
the Chief of Police, and other officers of the city, as may be 
required to effect such abatement or removal. 

1 would earnestly request all citizens ta lend their aid in 
accomplishing a work ro muchto be desired, in order that 
any emergency that may exist for the prevention of disease 
Will be frecly acceded to by those interested. 

EZRA FORRISTALL, 
Superintendent of Health. 
Ifeauta Orrice, Crry Haw, April 23, 1866. 
Apr. 28. lin 





Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
InvinG Morse Secretary. ‘eb. 24. 


C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 








tf = April7. | N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


| Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 


i Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 


| 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 


' 





the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, roRTY PERCENT. It is strictly an | 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 


characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 


| exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. : 
| Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 


be forwarded free of expense. 
Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
' tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
| ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the | 
Company. 





| Directors. 


' Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 


j 
| 
} 


John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sevell 


C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. } 
B. F. STREVENS,. Presrdent. | 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. W. Morianp, Medical Examiner ly April 7. 


I ? OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF) 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

PERCY M. DOVE. .....cccccccoees: MANAGER. 
Authorized Capital ........ 0 ...-eeeeees $10,000,000 
Paid + pital and Reserves........--+++ 3:000,000 | 
Tie Pani we canes 2,000,000 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


( ITY OF BOSTON.—Notice to tHe [Nuani- 
/ TANTS AND OTHER Persons Lisoie to Pay Taxes. The 
Assessors of the City of Boston hereby give notice to the 
inhabitants of said city and all other persons liable to pay 
taxes therein, that their office will be open on and after the 
first day of May until and including the first day of July 
next, from 9 A.M. to2P.M., to receive the valuation of 


| eatates, and all persons liable to be taxed in said city are 


hereby required to bring in at the said office true and per- 
fect lists of all the polls and schedules and estimates of the 


| real and personal estates for which they are liable to pay 


taxes. Copartnerships having a place of business in Boston, 
and also in some other city or town within the Common- 
wealth, are e«pecially notified to bring in a statement in ac- 


| cordanee with the 15th section of the llth chapter of the 


General Statutes. Persons holding estates in trust, wheth- 
er for minors, or otherwise, are particularly requested to 


| furnish the Assessors with statements in relation to such 


estates. When estates of persons deceased have been divid- 


| ed during the past year, or have changed hands from other 


causes, the executor, administrator, or other perron inter- 
ested, is required and warned to give notice of «uch change ; 
and in default of such notice, will be neld to pay the tax 
assesxed, although such estate has been wholly distributed 
and paid over. The following enumeration may ferve as a 


| guide to assist inhabitants in making up their statements : — 


Polls, number of twenty years old and upwards; real ea- 
tate ; money at interest, and other debts due more than 
they are indebted or pay interest for; shares and stock in 
banks wherever located, and in insurance ; manufacturing 


and other incorporated companies, chartered or organized 
| under the laws of any State other than Massachusetts ; 


public stocks and securities other than those of the United 
States ; goods, wares, merchandi<e and other stock in trade, 


| within or without the State; vessels of all kind«, at home 


or abroad, with their stores and appurtenances ; household 
furniture exceeding $1000 in value; horses and carriages ; 
income from profession, trade or employment, exceeding 


| $1000; personal property held in trust, or by a wife or mi- 
| nor child. 


Any person bringing in a list of all hia taxable 
property wil] be assessed upon the valuation thereof, and 
any one neglecting to furnish the Assessors with such list 
within the time above specified, will be doomed at a legal 
meeting of the Board of Assessors agreeably to the law of 
the Commonwealth, All persons will take notice that state- 
ments of personal property must be in writing, and sub- 
seribed under oath before one of the Assessors, at their 
office, on or before the said first day of July, and that the 
personal property of all taxable persons must be estimated 
by the Board, notwithstanding any verbal statement or in- 
formal written communication to any one or more of the 
Assessors. (Gen. Stat. chap. 11, sec. 23 and 27.) Whena 
person has failed to bring in a list or schedule of all his tax- 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and | able property, in conformity to this notice, no abatement of 


sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 
This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 





Ungqucstionable Security. 
distinguished for 
Premptitude and Liberality 


Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 
BOSTON OFFICE, Nos. 1 & 3 KILBY 8ST. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterney fer the Company. 
ic. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Apr. 7. 





. . scpgmemermmet ch 9 Bo eee 
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| a tax assessed upon such person for such property can be 
| granted, ‘unless such tax exceeds more than fifty per cent- 
um the amount which would have been assessed to that 
person on personal estate if he had seasonably bronght in 
said list; and if said tax exceeds by more than fifty per 
centum the said amount, the abatement shail be only of 
| the excess above the said fifty per centum.”’ (Chap. 121, 
| of the Acts of 1865.) Any person taxable in Boston for per- 
sonal property can obtain a blank schedule for making a 
list of such property, with directions for properly filling 
the same, by receipting therefor at this office. 


GEOKGE JACKSON, Chairman 
Henry Sargent, Secretary. 
City Hall, May 1, 1964. tf May 5. 
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